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Shall We Plough Deep for Corn? 
EDITOR OF FARM JOURNAL :—Thirty years’ experi- 
ence as a farmer has satisfied me that deep ploughing for | 
corn is more than a mistake—it is a great error. The 
depth to which you may go, to produce the best results, 
depends on the depth of your soil. What I insist upon 
is this, that the sub-soil, particularly if it be a clayey 
one, should never be brought to the surface when plough- 
ing for corn. It is injurious to the young plants, and 
when brought into immediate contract with them, pre- 
vents a good start, which every practical farmer knows 
is essential to the production of a good crop. It is not 
necessary to loosen the soil to any great depth for corn; 
for the roots always penetrate the earth to a much greater 
depth than is reached by the deepest ploughing. But 


says one, “if you do not plough deep, you cannot have 
a deep soil’ to this I reply—plough deep for the crops 
that are to follow, particularly for wheat, for this crop is 
improved by bringing the clay subsoil to the surface, for 
unlike corn its growth is not retarded by such contact, 
but is rather benefitted. 

Many years ago the writer made several practical tests 
of the comparative merits of deep and shallow ploughing 
for corn, by ploughing a portion of the field alloted to 
corn shallow, or rather I should say, not deep enough to 
reach the subsoil, and the remainder of the field suffi- 
ciently deep to bring a portion of the subsoil to the sur- 
face; the result was uniformly the same, the difference 
in favor of shallow ploughing being always marked in 
the appearance of the growing crop, and quite percep- 
tible in the yield of corn when harvested. 

Wilmington, Del., Feb. 12. 


<> 


Vvhen to Lime. 





EDITOR FARM JOURNAL: I see it stated in your last 
number when and how to lime. My rule is to apply it on 
the wheat stubble after harvest. I use about forty 
bushels to the acre and apply it once in five years. 1 
would like some of the farmers to try it; I think it will 
pay better than buying patent manure, as this is the 
time many farmers are putting on lime and plowing 
down for corn. Please publish this in your next num- 
ber. I would like to know if lime and any other fertil- 
izer would work together. JOHN MCADOREY. 
Lincoln, Pa., Feb. ilth. 


Cabbage Culture. 


The plan generally pursued in this section in growing 
this vegetable is to spread broadcast upon sward ten or fif- 
teen cart-loads of good manure to the acre and plow under 
moderately early, and during the sixth month, (June,) 
harrow thoroughly and open furrows about four feet apart 
in which dust from three hundred to five hundred pounds 
of Peruvian Guano ; turn in two furrows; mark off with 
a wheel or hoop twenty inches and set the plants with a 
dibble or tomato hoe. Cultivate thoroughly until the 
heads are well formed. Salt sprinkled upon the head is 
a good remedy for the worms, but probably the surest 
way is to allure the butterflies into some of the many 
devices invented for their destruction, such as lights sus- 
pended over and near the surface of tubs of water, ete. 
The varieties most generally cultivated are the Flat Dutch 
and Large Late Drumhead ; by some a cross between the 
two are preferred, producing medium size and firm heads. 
In raising the plants select a mellow piece of ground and 
then thoroughly manure it, plow and pulverize it until 
in the right condition to receive the seed, then drill the 
seed in rows fifteen inches apart with Allen’s Planet Drill 
and when the plants are up cultivate with the attach- 
ments belonging to the same drill, which is the best in- 
strument for the purpose I know of. To keep off the little 
beetles or fleas, confine a hen with young chickens 
within a few feet of the plot, and that trouble is ended. 
In removing the plants always loosen the ground with a 
spading fork so as to avoid breaking the roots. 

Merchantville, N, J. KE. BURROUGH. 


A NATION’S GREATNESS DEPENDS ON THE VIRTUE AND INTELLIGENCE OF ITS FARMERS. 


‘PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1878. 
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GOOD BUTTER. 


BY WILLIS P. HAZARD, 


President of the Chadd's Ford Farmers’ Club, Del. Oo., Ps 





I.—ITs VALUE AND PROFIT. 


The art of making the best butter is simple and therefore 
there is no excuse for such articles appearing in the daily 
quotations of the markets as ‘choice selections of both roll 
and solid packed were scarce and readily salable at extreme 
prices, but intermediate and low grades were utterly neg- 
lected. For anything strictly first-class in quality buyers 
were able to dictate their own terms, as in their anxiety to 
work off accumulations of inferior stock, holders were dis- 
posed to entertain any offer.” The wholesale prices quoted 
are: Creamery, fresh extras, 35 cents; good to choice, 
32; rolls, 20 cents; fancy selections wanted at 25 cents ; 
prints, fancy, 35 cents; seconds, 28 cents, common butter, 
9 cents. January 30th, and nearly every day, the same 
story. , 

The difference between one grade of butter at 35 cents 
and another at 9 cents, is 26 cents. Suppose a cow gives 
5 pounds average per week for 40 weeks, or 200 pounds 
per annum, which she ought to do, and you have $70.00 
at one price or $18.00 at another, a difference of $52.00 
Now, as you have all the labor of feeding in either case, 
this extra profit must arise from CARE IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING HERPRODUCT. Ifyourcow has cost you $70.00, your 
profit in one case is just 100 per cent. the first year, less 
the cost of her keep, or only 25 per cent. in the other case, 
a clear loss of three-fourths of your labor and investment. 
Suppose you have ten cows and lose the extra profit of 
$520; don’t you think that is worth saving or making? 
Can you wonder that many farmers complain of their 
business, who let such profits slip through their fingers ? 
Would you not feel more comfortable on the approaching 
first of ‘April to go to your creditor and pay him $500 on 
account of your mortgage, and thus save $30, of interest, 
for EVERY YEAR YOU LIVE AFTER? 

Good butter brings in West Chester, Pa., at retail, 35 
to 60 cents, according to the season, and will certainly 
average 40 cents. It is made by Chester county farmers, 
who have won a high reputation, some of whom get 70 and 
75 cents, in Philadelphia, and have got $1.25. Granted 
that our county has peculiar advantages from her soil and 
water, which produce the purest green grass, still if the 
farmers of any good dairy region will use the same care 
and processes, as good butter can be made elsewhere. 

We propose in a few short articles to show how the best 
Chester county butter is made, and how every dairyman 
may raise the tone of his products and increase his receipts. 


—< 


Condensed Milk. 

Milk is condensed by steam heat in vacuum pans, so 
that there shall be no danger of burning. When con- 
densed to one-fourth of its original bulk it is taken from 
the pans, in some cases mixed with refined sugar and in 
others not, and is sealed up in cans for preservation and 
sale. Farmers living at adistance from a good market 
for milk may find it profitable to engage im the pro- 
duction of this article. 
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WIRE FENCES. 
OUR METHOD OF BUILDING THEM. 

The writer of this is a believer in fencing with wire and 
has had considerable practical experience in building 
such fences. In the February number we promised our 
readers an illustration of a wire fence built about twenty 
years ago, and which is still standing, and now point to 
the accompanying design as a fulfillment of the promise. 
The fence has six wires (No. 6); the posts are ten feet 
apart, made of white oak, five inches wide at the ground 
The 


one 


and tapering to three and a half inches at the top. 


top wire is four feet from the ground ; the bottom 


six inches. The wires are drawn through three-eighth 
inch holes in the center of the small posts and at one end 
of the fence they pass through 
the large post and are fastened 
by knots. At the other end 
of the fence the wires pass 
through the large post and 
into small cast iron rollers. 
These rollers are six inches 
long and one and a quarter thick. 
for the wire, each roller has two other holes, 


Besides the small hole 
half-inch 
one neareach end, crossing each other in direction, through 
which steel levers, fifteen inches long, are thrust for turning 
the roller and tightening the wire. The leverage is very 
powerful, capable of drawing the wires so tightly that a 
heavy man, throwing his weight upon asingle wire, will 
scarcely sway.it more than three or four inches, and then 
only until the pressure is removed. 

As the secret of Samson’s strength was in his hair, so 
the secret of making a wire fence that will prove effectual 
in turning stock, ts to have good end posts and to plant 
them firmly. They should go into the ground at least 
four feet, and should be with broken 
They should also be braced strongly, the brace 


rammed tight 
stones. 
butting against a large stone or plank. 
The plan at the right 


In the engraving 
two methods of bracing are shown. 
is the one mostly adopted, but is objectionable as the 


post will be eventually twisted and drawn out of place 





by the immense pressure of the wires. In the other plan, 
at the left, the post will remain plumb, provided the 
iron rod which holds the top of the second post is made 
absolutely fast at the lowe? end to an immovable large 
stone or log, and the horizontal brace extending between 
the two posts is asstrong as it should be, and well secured 
in position. It is absolutely essential in a good wire 
fence, that the end posts be planted and secured in the 
manner described, or in some other effectual way; other- 
wise the fence will be a dead failure from thestart. It 
is the neglect of this matter that has caused the wide 
spread distrust of wire fencing throughout the country, 
and made it the laughing-stock of farmers in almost 
every neighborhood where it has been tried. 

Now as to the cost: six wires can be bought and run 
into the posts, spliced and made fast at the ends, at a 
cost of thirty cents per ten feet; the posts will cost one- 
third less than for a four-rail wood fence. Further than 
this let the reader make his ownestimate. Wethink he 
will find a saving of forty per cent. from the cost of ANY 
OTHER GOOD FENCE, 

But 18 this a good fence? Try it. 
thing but hogs; we kpow it to be as effectual as a five 


It will turn any- 


rail chestnut fence ; 
the posts have rotted off, and the expense of repairs will 
not be five dollars in twenty years. Moreover, after all 
the posts have rotted off the same wires can be run 
ae through new posts and the fence will be about as good as 
in the beginning. 

The reader will understand that rollersare not required 
at both ends unless the fence is over ninety panels long, 
and that the picture is simply meant to show chiefly the 
end posts and methods of bracing. We say this lest the 
casual] reader may think that the end posts are intended 
to stand only a few panels apart, whereas the space 
between them may be one-fourth of a mile or more. The 
wires are to be loosened at the beginning of winter to pre- 
vent damage by frost. Heavy spikes are used to hold 
1 the rollers after the wires are tightened. 

HOT SHOT FROM JOHN I. CARTER 

Our friend Carter, of East Pennsylvania Experimental 
Farm, in reply to our item on barbed wire fence in last 
month’s paper, comes for our scalp in dashing style. He 
begins by saying “ Don’t you think it is rather COOL to 
ask me to allow you twospeeches to my one? You have 
made ONE reply to my note in the February number, 
{ and it is now my turn; I like to strike while the iron is 


it will beso until three-fourths of | 


The Farm Journal. 


hot.” Here follows a DEFENCE of the barbed FENCE 
which, for want of space to print in full, we summarize 
thus: 

First. The barbed wire fence is NOT dangerous to 
it has been in use several years with no accidents 
caused by it. The barbs being only three-eighth to 
one-half inch long could at best make but trifling 
wounds to animals running against them; besides the 
red color and numerous barbs make the fence so con- 
spicuous that it is really much less liable to be run 


stock > 


against than the plain wire. 


Second. It is an advantage to staple the wire fast 


rather than to run it through the posts; if a post gets 
broken it is easier to replace it with a new one. 











With the barbed wire the fence does not need 
animals will not push the wiresapart owing 
and expansion and contraction have no 


Third. 
tightening; 
to the barbs; 
effect upon the fence. 

Fourth. Tables are given showing the greater com- 
parative strength of this steel barbed wire over the 
common, single strand iron wire; also facts are offered 
showing that the cost is less than we stated, and not 
greater than of the common wire. “I think the fore- 
going figures’? says Mr. Carter, “settle pretty conclu- 
sively the question of strength and cost of the two kinds 
of wire, and [ will leave it to the decision of your in- 
telligent readers, merely asserting in conclusion, that a 
safer and better fence in every way can be made with 
three strands of barbed wire, of the kind I speak of, than 
can be made with five strands of ordinary wire, and 
twice the number of posts.”’ 

These positive statements of Mr. Carter, while they do 
not with our view, shall not lead us into a 
controversy on the question. Mr. Carter may be right, 


re) 


accord 


which would place us on the wrong side “ of the fence ; 
and it does not matter to us who shall triumph in the 
discussion so that the truth appear. We would just as soon 
have Mr. Carter right in the matter as ourselves; and 
it will be a real pleasure for us to yield the point to 
him when convincement to his view shall overtake us. 
We respect his judgment and give the readers the benefit 
of his conclusions. 

on 


The Self-Sucking Cow. 





The harness as shown in the accompanying sketch is 
made by putting a belt around the cow just back of the 
shoulders, and a common halter on her head; then take 
a slender, strong, straight stick, just long enough to 
reach from the halter 
to the belt, placing it 
between her front legs, 
as she stands in her 
natural position. Be 
careful not to have the 
strap which connects _ 
the stick with the hal- aS : a 
ter too long. This device has effectually stopped a cow 
that was entirely depaired of, as all kinds of yokes, even 
with sharp points, and numerous other things had been 
tried with no effect. It does not appear to burden or 
annoy the cow.—C. WALTER, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

(We received a sketch from G. H. L., of Bridge Valley, 
Pa., of this same arrangement for curing the self-sucking 
-Editor FARM JOURNAL.) 

sila 
Feeding of Dry Cows. 





cow. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL:—I have seen a course of 
treatment recommended in anold agricultural paper that 
amounts almost to starvation, the plea for it being, that 
it prevents milk fever. I have been keeping a few cows 
for a number of years and several that would make nine 
pounds of butter per week, and never have had a case of 
milk fever. I prefer having a cow to go off her milk 
about six weeks before she is expected to be fresh; I 
then leave off giving her grain and let her have plenty of 
good hay and corn fodder to be followed in three or four 
weeks with two quarts of oats in additiontwiceaday. The 
oats gives strength and keeps the cow in good condition, 








(MaRcH, 1878. 





but does not produce an excess of milk ; hence the danger 
of milk fever, caked udder, etc., are very much lessened. 
After calving I give her about two quarts of scalded bran 
twice a day for two days adding cold water enough to 
make the mess the right temperature ; then I bring her 
back gradually to high feeding. Cc. C. 
Chatham, Pa. 
—~> + — 


Winter Care of Sheep. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL: Oneof the greater dangers 
the sheep husbandman has to encounter in the manage- 
ment of his flock, is in the change from the succulent 
pasture of summer, tothe dry forage of winter. As long 
as sheep can get to the ground, and get a bite at the grass, 
their health will be generally maintained. But when 
they are changed, which frequently happens suddenly, 
occasioned by a heavy fall of snow, to confinement, in a 
small yard, or what is worse, a close stable, and put upon 
dry feed, (without water perhaps,) it is then that they 
begin to sicken and die; and the flock master will won- 
der what is the matter with his sheep. 

I find that this isthe most critical period of the whole 
year. Especially is the evil aggravated if the flock is 
brought up in high condition, as the lambing season ap- 
proaches. The symptoms are dizziness, disinclination 
to move, and a staggering gait. The cause I believe to 
be adisordered state of the stomach and bowels, result- 
ing in severe constipation and colic. The best pre- 
ventives I have found to be small potatoes, turnips, 
cabbage leaves, apples, pine boughs, ete. Ifthe ewes 
can be got along until after they have dropped their 
lambs, and a flow of milk has started, they will generally 
go safely through the balance of the winter. A neighbor 
of mine saturates the sheep troughs once a week with 
spirits of turpentine, the fumes of which regulate the 
bowels. Salt once a week should not be omitted. 

Solebury, Pa. EASTBURN REEDER. 
caer Cee 
Varieties of Strawberries. 


in twenty years’ experience in strawberry culture, hav- 
ing well tested the following named varieties: Triumph de 
Gand, Jucunda, Agriculturist, Russell’s Prolific, the Boy- 
dens, Cumberland Triumph, Springdale, Monarch of the 
West, etc., labandoned allexcept theWilson’s. The fruit of 
that variety, though somewhat tart, certainly has the true 
aromatic strawberry flavor, whilesome of the above named 
are more or less insipid and others will not bear transpor- 
tation so well. The Wilson is an extraordinary bearer, 
bearing three and four times the quantity of all I have 
tested, is of good salable size, bears transportation well, 
and is therefore the most profitable market berry. The 
Triumph de Gand, Jucunda, Agriculturist, Monarch of 
the West, Cumberland Triumph, and Springdale, ali bear 
large fruit, but the quantity is too insignificant, nor will 
they bring more than from two to five cents more at the 
highest, per quart, than the Wilson, which accounts for 
their almost entire abandonment. The best recommen- 
dation of the Wilson is its almost entire control of the 
market, and until a berry is produced equally prolific 
and superior in other respects, it will certainly continue 
to control the market. J. S. KELLER. 

Orwigsburg, Pa. 


-—--——-~<» +_____- 


Rules for Packing Eggs. 


The following will be found of use to many of our 
readers who are so distant from market that they rely 
upon shipment of eggs by railroad, in large quantities: 
Use good and strong barrels, and be sure that the bot- 
tom head is well secured, and the inside free from pro- 
jecting points of nails. The packing should be at least 
three inches deep in the bottom of the barrel (either 
oats, or fine cut and very dry straw), and in sufficient 
quantity between the layers, to keep them entirely sep- 
arate. Neither should the eggs touch the side of the 
barrel by at least one and a-half inches. 

Shake the barrel frequently and thoroughly. Let it 
be borne in mind, this must be thoroughly done, or the 
railroad will settle them for you. A like quantity of 
packing should be put on the top of the last layer, as on 
the bottom ; thena little hay or straw, a false head, with 
a cross-piece on the top; then press down firmly, and 
nail through the staves into the cross-piece. Mark num- 
ber of dozen and bushels of oats. 

These directions are issued by E. & O. Ward, of New 
York city, a shipping house of long experience and well- 
known throughout the country. 
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THE OATS CROP. 

. EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—This crop should be got in 
in the spring as early as possible. In March if the ground 
is in good working order, or if not, early in April asa 
general rule, unless the weather is entirely out of its lat- 
itude, in which case late sown oats will be achance crop, 
though frequently a tolerable fair yield is obtained. 
Most generally farmers give oats a rough putting in, 
their way is to plow the corn stubble without breaking 
or crushing off the stubbs from the roots, merely going 
astride of the corn rows with a sharp harrow, which 
effectually deracinates the roots, without the stock being 
broken off, and which leaves clubs of stock and root, 
about a foot long strewed over the ground, to clog under 
the beam of the plow. The best plan to prepare oats 
ground is when there is a slight snow on the ground 
and the weather cold, fasten with strong chains to the 
rear end of a sled, a heavy log, long enough to reach over 
three rows, then let the driver mount the sled and crack 
his whip and he will see the corn stubbs flying in every 
direction, and with which he can crush off about ten acres 
in two or three hours, and by so doing the stubbs will be 
severed from the roots, and the ground in right condition 
to plow, without harrowing out the roots, as is cus- 
tomary among farmers. Most generally corn rows are 
ridged up with the plow making deep undulations, 
which require more skill on the part of the plowman 
than to plow a smooth surface, east the plowing 
should be varied in depth on account of the ridges, the 
furrow next to the corn roots should be deeper so as to 
turn under the roots as deepdown as possible. And for 
the after culture in preparing the ground for the seed the 
Nishwitz revolving harrow is preferable to the old drag 
harrows because they harrow out the roots more than 
the wheels, which has a tendency if anything to press 
the roots in, especially if the disks are set not to run in 
too much of a diagonal line from the draft. But the 
wheel harrow should be followed by a drag made like a 
door six feet long and three or four feet wide to level the 
ground and crush the clods. The driver of the team to 
stand on the drag to give it the weight required to do 
good service. It will be found no detriment to omit 
altogether the use of the drag harrow, since the re volv- 
ing harrow will cover the grain quite as well if not bet- 
ter than that old ploddingimplement. Though land can 
be tilled with different kinds of cultivators, yet after 
everything is done to reduce the soil to the finest tilth, 
the indispensable roller should be the ultimate imple- 
ment used in putting in the oats crop. Two bushels of 
oats is ample to seed an acre, and less will suffice on 
smooth rich land. * * * Newportville, Pa. 

Mr. Wm. M. Rutherford, near Oxford, Pa., had last 
year a remarkably fine field of oats, which was the sub- 
ject of a great deal of favorable comment by those who 
saw it. Mr. R., drilled in the oats three bushels to the 
acre, going over the field both ways and using one anda 
half bushels each time. The crop was a very fine one 
and led to the consideration of what is the proper quan- 
tity of oats to sow per acre. 

The revolving harrow spoken of above is not common 
in these partsand it is doubtful if the old-fashioned drag 
harrow, if properly made is not better than any novelty 
that has yet appeared. Those who have used the Thomas 
smoothing harrow prize it highly, unless upon very 
strong ground. The facility with which it pulverizes 
mellow ground is admirable, and it brings sod ground 
into fine condition, after it has been broken up with a 
spike harrow. —EDITOR FARM JOURNAL. 
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Tomatoes.—As to Varieties. 


Edward Burrough, of West Jersey, informs us that the 
Early Richmond is now generally planted for the early 
crop. TheGolden Trophy (large yellow) is not a success. 
He prefers the Trophy, though the Large Red (called 
Beefsteak), Biard, Boston Market and Cook’s Favorite, 
all have their admirers. A member of the Solebury, Pa., 
Farmers’ Club, to whom the question was referred, con- 
siders General Grant the best, after which comes Canada 
Victor, Trophy and Arlington, in the order named. A 
friend of ours from lower Delaware, reports the celebrated 
Hathaway utterly worthless, and we have had others to 
condemn it. The “Acme” is a new variety, which Dreer 
has tried and is now recommending highly and which 
probably is worthy of a trial sufficient to test its merits ; 
the same may be said of the ‘ Echoff,” which was de- 
scribed in the February number. 

ge 
An American Home. 


BY ISAAC H. HOBBS & SON., ARCHITECTS 

This design is an American Home possessing a full 
complement of rooms upon the first floor; usually in 
good buildings and well situated in reference to each 





other: by a small change the dining room may be made 
to open into the hall. The building will require 50 feet 








frontage to the lot, and the proportions architecturally 
should harmonize with the distance. The elevation of 
the principal floor should be well considered, both in 
reference to the character of the soil and appearances. 
For health, this point demands attention, and all 
things where comfort and convenience demand it, shows 
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a lack of good sense not to adopt, and any architect 
spoil the design, and advises you 


who tells vou, they the desig 
to wave any of these has no genius; try anc 


ther; as 
all things can be made beautiful by good proportion and 
adaptation, 
good design and proportion is carried out; they should 


No extraneous ornaments are needed where 


consist in graceful and characteristic treatment of useful 
More money is saved by good architectural treat- 
for build- 
ers to be their own architect, leave the owner at their 


parts, 
ment, than ill proportioned work done gratis ; 
merey, as itis to their advantage to make all they can, 
and do as little as possible, therefore, those who are the 
most cunning, prefer to supply their own drawings, spec- 
ifications, ete. 

The house represented in the accompanying wood cut, 
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FIRST STORY, 





Phew | 
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SECOND STORY 


heater, range, etc., with cellar under the whole, can be well 
supplied with all the modern conveniences, as gas, water, 
built for $3,000. The following are the sizes of the rooms: 

First Story:—A, parlor, 12 by 18 feet; B, porch, D, 
13 feet 6 


sitting room, 15 by 15 feet; R, kitchen, 12 by 
F, dining room, 12 by 15 feet. 
', principal chamber, 12 by 18 feet; 


inches ; 
SECOND STORY :— 
H. chamber, 12 by 15 feet; P chamber, 12 by 15 feet; N 
chamber, 15 by 15 feet. : 
->- - 
The Walter Portable Fence. 


Our artist has made a design of this newly patented 
portable fence which is shown herewith. The plan of 
the fence is exceedingly simple, the cost of mannfacture 
moderate, and it seems to us that it would prove to be 
effective in operation. The inventorisa plain farmer of 
Montgomery county Pa., and first 
constructed the fence for his own 
use, but the idea was a novel one, 
and struck his neighbors so favor. 
ably, that he was induced to secure 
rights by patent. Many inventions 
for the farmers are made by profes 
sional inventors, who naturally lack 
what the 
farmer needs, and simply get up a pretty or curious ma 


a practical knowledge of 


chine of no real value; but here we have a contrivance 


by a working farmer which looks to us like a real “good 
thing.”’ At least we should like our readers to investi- 


” 














gate the merits of Mr. Walter’s homely and practical 
invention. 

The construction of the fence is simple and may be 
understood from the cut; er if not, we presume a full de- 
scription may be obtained from the inventor. The panels 
are hinged at each end to the posts with hoop iron, the 
posts being driven into the ground a short distance. A 
hole may first be made with the handle of an iron post- 
spade. Of course, the fence, being portable, the posts 
are devoid of butts, and are sharpened. Saplings answer 
for posts. If the fence is made slightly in “worm” 
fashion it stands firmly, defying winds and the attempts 
of cattle to go through or over it. 

slp tears 
Cost of Fencing. 


It costs $58,000 to fence a 100 acre farm into ten equal 
enclosures, with a five rail post fence, and keep it in re- 
pair, for fifty-six years, the length of time good rails last, 
adding interest to each sum as expended. A four rail 
fence would cost $55,000: a worm 
$38,364 and an osage hedge $13,617. 
food for reflection. 

Doe Run, Pa 


fence would cost 
These figures are 


THOMAS Woop. 
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Starting Tomato Plants. 


It is a new, possibl 


y a good, idea to make little square 
paper boxes in which to start tomato seed in the kitchen 
window. Use a wooden box as ordinarily and fill it with 
the small paper boxes and let each plant have an apart- 
ment of its own. In transplanting, the roots, by this 
method, need not be difturbed in the least. Understand 
we do not recommend this plan, having never tried it 
er 
Where Shall He Go? 


South, not West Were we 
the State that offers 


Northern emigrant, we should say Virginia 


called upon to name 
advantages to the 


Her lands 


the greatest 


are cheap, much of them naturally good for farming and 
grazing purposes, she is upon the seaboard, and her cli- 
has been 


ate is simply delightful. If any farmer up- 


heaved at home, let him turn his footsteps towards the 
Old West,” 


Other reason than that “ everybody else goes there. 


Dominion, rather than the ‘ even if for no 


” 
<> + 


Another Puzzler. 


A man has in hisstore a cask of liquor containing 100 
gallons. 
tracts a keg full, replacing the exact amount taken out 
This he repeats 


A toper lays a plan to pilfer some of it and ex- 


by an equal number of gallons of water. 
three times, when the owner discovers something wrong, 
and upon testing his liquor finds it just one-half water. 
Wanted to know the capacity of the keg? (Persons in 
sending in solutions of this problem will please not re- 
quire a reply from the Editor to their correspondence 
-_>- 
The Return of the Birds 

is at hand and soon our lawns and groves will be glad- 
dened by their merry songs. (iive them a generous wel- 
The old boxes where they customarily build 
Many 


come, 


should be cleaned out and new ones made. 
wonder why wrens, blue birds and martins, forsakie their 
homes, but the reason is, many times, that they are filled 
up with dirt, wasp’s nests and cobwebs. The birds un- 
but not house ; 


-_>- 


derstand nest building, cleaning €.. 

A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know if a shovelful of 
lime thrown around the stem of young fruit trees will de- 
stroy the borers, also the trees; what will prevent pear 
blight ? How can the garlic 
taste in butter he prevented when cows are pasturing ? 


Is mulching beneficial ? 





IIow can slugs on cabbage and other vegetables 
re Will somebody t 
-~<>- 


Ock Grange brethren are growing lukewarm in 


vented ? i] him ? 
s0Tue 


quarters. Why is this, thus? 
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ALL communications intended for publication should be addressed 
to the Editor, and should give the name of the writer, 

The Editor desires to receive for publication the experience of prac- 
tical men and women on agricultural and household topics. Let all 
communications treat upon matters of present interest, Everything 
out of season will be laid aside until the proper time. 

Persons subscribing for this paper by mail will notice in the first 
copy received (for March), the Publisher’s signature to the sub- 
joined receipt, written with a blue pencil : 

Recetved Twenty-five Cents in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with February, 


1879. 


Editor and Proprietor. 


WILMER ATKINSON, - 


gaz- The FARM JOURNAL is an eight-page paper, 
though this number consists of twelve pages. We have 
added four pages temporarily to accommodate the pres- 
sure upon our columns from advertisers, who seem to 
have found out that this paper has a large circulation. 
We make this statement so that no one may be deceived 
into the belief that the FarM JOURNAL is larger than 


it really is.-y 
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Invitation—Farmers’ Exchange. 


Our country friends will not forget, when visiting the 
city, that they have a standing invitation to come and 
see us. We have nothing wonderful to show them, it is 
true, but they may drop in and rest and chat awhile, and 
examine such machinerv, ete., as they will find at the 
Exchange. Our lady readers when they do their spring 
buying, may find it convenient to step in and leave their 
bundles in the intervals of shopping. We say again, 
drop in and see us, whenever it suits your convenience. 

- 


The English Sparrow. 

Again we say this bird is an absolute, irredeemable 
pest and nuisance and should receiveno countenance nor 
protection from farmers. It isalazy glutton ; it is irrit- 
able and pugnacious, driving away our native song 
birds from their accustomed haunts; its clatter is disa- 
greeable and it does not possess one pleasant note; it 
lives by robbing the farmer and fruit grower, and it re- 
joiees in the possession of scarcely a single virtue. We 
appeal to farmers, ere 1t is too late, to keep out this base 
intruder, and protect from extermination the old and 
familiar feathered friends of their homesteads. 

We have upon our table a new book, entitled “ The 
House Sparrow, at Home and Abroad,” from the press 
of Claxton, Remsen and Haffelfinger, of this city, and 
written by Thomas G. Gentry, of Gerinantown. It gives 
a history of the introduction of this bird into the United 
States, and fully describes its manners and habits, and 
discusses the question of its usefulness. Those who feel 
an interest in the topic treated by Mr. Gentry, should 


send for the book. 


——_—_—_____»—__—__ 


Food For Reflection. 


There are, it is stated, nearly 70,000,000 of the people of 
China in a condition of starvation in consequence of a 
prevailing famine in that country. This state of affairs 
is absolutely appalling; the United States contains a 
population only a little more than the half of 70,000,000. 
Under the insane American policy that has existed from 
the beginningofthe government, of weleoming with fond 
einbrace the riff-raff of the world, what is to hinder the 
starving hordes of China coming bere in such numbers as 
tocompletely engulf us, Itis our opinion, that with the 
conditions that now exist in China, the tide of emi- 
gration from that over-crowded land will ere long begin 
tu flow towards usin a terrible and irresistible stream, 
flood gates before there is 
What would we do with 


unless we shut down the 
much headway of the torrent. 
20,000,000, or even 5,000,000 heathenish Asiaties ? 

In the year 1877, no less than 7824 immigrants arrived 
at the port of New York, that are likely to become pau- 
The folly and wickedness of allowing 


pers or c:i ninals. 
such peopie to |: n | on our shor-s is almost inconceivable. | 
We must yet pay the penalty of such a policy. 


2») 


Our Exports. 


The great object, now, for Americans to strive after, in 
their relations with the rest of the world, is to increase 
their exports. The Convention of manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and other business men, which met in Washing- 
ton city on the 19th and 20th of February, had under 
consideration this great matter, and its members, who 
came from all parts of the country, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco, and New Orleans not excepted, were unanimous in 
the opinion that we must open markets in foreign coun- 
tries by establishing our own steamship lines to their 
principal ports. These lines must be aided in the begin- 
ning by liberal pay for carrying the mails, in order that 
they may be able to hold their own in competition with 
the lines of Great Britain, France, and other countries, 
which receive lavish Government subsidies. With the 
foreign trade greatly increased our surplus production 
will be carried off, the wheels of industry will move 
more freely, stagnation will give way to activity, and the 
whole country will resume its prosperous career. 





Farmers’ Clubs 

are first-rate institutions and we value them highly. 
There ought to be one in every neighborhood ; yet, the 
truth compels us to say against our will, that it almost 
paralyses our brain sometimes, to read the reports of 
their proceedings, because no two members can ever think 
alike on any one question. No view can be advanced 
that is not immediately disproved and no experience 
presented that is not shown on the spot to be worthless. 
The truth is so battered abcut from one member to an- 
other that it becomes an indefinable object by the time 
the meeting ends. But we are glad to say this criticism 
does not apply toall Farmers’ Clubs; there are some 
notable exceptions. 


-_~ 


Road Mending. 


There is much to be learned in the business of road- 
mending. Our roads cost double as much as they ought, 
and are only one-half as good as they should be. This 
is putting the case strong, but no stronger than the 
truth warrants. We want to hear from Pennock’s road- 
mending machine that will save half the road taxes and 
give us better roads—that is if it willdo somuch. If 
Pennock’s road machine won’t answer the demand let 
us have one invented that will. One thing we know is 
needed in some townships—a supervisor with gumption ; 
after ail possibly this is all we need in this direction. 

OS 


Plant Trees. 


Let not the spring go by without setting out trees, both 
for shade and ornament ; every dollar invested in a well- 
planted tree is sure to add two dollar to the value of the 


farm. There is not the least particle of doubt about that. 
Especially line the public road with avenues of fruit and 
shade trees—that the passing traveler for generations 
may enjoy your bounty and bless yourmemory. In some 
countries we believe it is the rule to grow fruit along the 
public highways, purposely for the benefit of the public, 
and it strikes us it isan example which it will be right 
for Americans to follow. 
Ss 

It appears that Mr. Hewitt’s proposition to establish, 
gs part of the American exhibit at Paris, a“ corn kitchen,” 
in which all the various dishes made of corn should be 
cooked and sold, has not been adopted in any torm, either 
by Congress, or the Commissioner General in charge of 
ourexhibit. This, doubtless, isa mistake. Our surplus 
production of corn is so enormous, and it forms so im- 
portant a part of our export trade that no opportunity of 
making Europeans acquainted with its value as human 
food should be neglected. 


$< 





WE shall contribute nothing to the elangor on the silver 
question. If people would quietly study the laws of 
finance at home and not talk so much and so loud in 
public, w’d all be happier, if not wiser. There is en- 
tirely too much “chin churning” and “quill driving ” 
on this subject by men who thereby prove the truth of the 
saying that “a little knowledge ‘is a dangerous thing.” 
Still if the clatter goes on or ceases forthwith, we believe 
the “‘ country is safe” in either ease. 





STEER CLEAR of building and loan associations. In 
the cities they are half humbug; inthe country altogether 
so. We do not make such a declaration without under- 
standing the force of words as here used. 





WHat a bald absurdity it is for a monthly agricultu- 
ral paper to print two solid pages of market reports! It 
is an insult to an enlightened American farmer to offer 
him such reading matter. But we suppose the high- 
priced journals must have something to “ fill up with,” 
and this stuff is as cheap as anything. 





MAKE your calculations for spring work in good time. 
Starting the season’s operations is like getting up in the 
morning; if you lay hold betimes you have your duties 
one by one, but if you begin late they press upon you, 
pile up, and fall into confusion. 

EE 

THIS is a good month for some farmers to profoundly 
ponder over this question: ‘‘ Why does my neighbor raise 
better crops than I, and why is my farm mortgaged and 
his not ?” 





THE hulless oats humbug is exploded, and fancy farm- 
ing is having a good many setbacks. Gumption and ex- 
perience are coming to the front in agriculture. 





For the last year we printed an average edition of 
over 12,000 copies of the FARM JOURNAL. We hope to 
do still better the coming year. 











TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 

Do not use superphosphate on newly limed land. 

Cows should be turned dry from one to two months 
before calving. 

Garlic may be exterminated by enriching the land, 
cultivating thoroughly and pasturing with sheep in the 
early spring. 

After sowing the clover seed, harrow it in, then roll. 
We mean try a half acre this spring and see if it does not 
increase the wheat crop without injuring the timothy. 

Wanted, a cider mill to cost about ten dollars. Let 
the person step forth who can invent sucha mill. An 
effective one can be made for the money.—A. 8., Crooked 
Hill, Pa. 

Some dairymen claim that cows milked three times 
aday will produce more than if milked but twice, which 
is quitelikely. Certainly one daily milking is insufficient ; 
are two enough ? 

Ovcr-reaching in a horse, we think, may be pre- 
vented in most cases by shortening the toes of the front 
shoes and lengthening the toes of the hind shoes. Say, 
blacksmith, are we correct ? 

Old farmers do not need to be told to get their oats 
in the ground as early as the season will permit. Where 
one crop is hurt by cold from too early sowing, ten are 
dried up by the summer suns, unmatured. 

Tobacco shoved down a choking cows throat will relax 
her muscles, make her vomit and throw out the obstruc- 
Farmers should keep a plug handy for the purpose, 
This is as far as we can favor the use 


tion. 
if for nothing else. 
of the weed. 

Remember beets for stock go in the ground in the 
spring. Try them this year for the milkers. Thomas 
Gawthrop, of Chester county, has grown them for years 
and considers them much more valuable than ruta-bagas. 
Thomas, send us that promised article. 


Corn that is not properly ripened is not fit for seed, as 
it cannot be relied on to germinate the following spring. 
The seed should be selected from the dryest and best ears 
in the tall when being hauled, but if neglected then, it 
should be selected during the winter at shelling times.— 
P. E., Dolington, Pa. 

Those farmers who hurried their seed wheat into the 
ground last fall in order to be ahead of their neighbors, now 
The Hessian fly has told a sad story 
If all would leave planting 


wish they hadn’t. 
in the early planted fields. 
until the proper season had arrived, the Hessian fly would 
not be such a pest to wheat growers. ‘‘A word to the 
wise,” ete. 

There are two sides to the hay-fork question, it ap- 
pears. Elwood Heisler, of Warrington, Pa., writes that 
he has never used the double harpoon fork but he has 
the single, and don’t like it. He says theold-fashioned 
drop is much better, working more effectively on the 
load and throwing the hay into the mow in better condi- 
tion for those in the mow to distribute. This is a perti- 
nent inquiry now—which is the best kind of hay fork ? 
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We cautioned our readers last spring against the | is shownin the accompaning wood engraving. It should There are many receipts for grafting wax, but there 
plundering habits of the English housesparrows that were | have plenty of room to show off its charms to advantage. | are none to be found any better than this: To four 
brought to this country a few yearsago. We again sound | It is grown as easily as a hill of corn. It reaches from | pounds rosin and one of beeswax add one pint of linseed | 
a warning note, because these obnoxious foreigners are | six to ten feet in height and the leaves spread out from | oil; put in an iron pot, heat slowly and mix well. Pour | 
rapidly multiplying and are destined to prove a curse to | two to three feet from every side of the stem, The seed | out into cold water and pull by hand until it assumes a | 
our farmers. They should be destroyed whenever found; | should be planted as light color, work into sticks and put into a cool place 
unfortunately they are to be found already in many parts | early in the spring as till wanted. In using, oil the hands, work the wax until 
of the country. the ground can be got soft and press it tightly around the graft and over the 

cracks. If the day be warm it is sometimes better to | 


There isa tendency to think more highly of farmlands | into a mellow condi« 
as investments, and prices show some bottom. A Dela- | tion. Plantsingly upon 
ware friend tells us of an old estate in New Castle county, | a lawn or in the centre 
which, by hard cropping and neglect for many years, had | of a large foliage bed. 
run down to the lowest ebb in value. Last summer 
appraisers valued it at $30 an acre; but at a publie sale 
no bid over $25 could be obtained ; the other day, the 
trustee tried it again, and had several bidders present, 
selling the place at $36.50 and $40 an acre. 

Our mutual friend, Thomas Shallcross, seems to have 
got a little off the track on making éompost. I did not 
say anything about setting the boys to hauling dirt to 
make compost. But I did 
say it was better to have 
the men employed thus 
than to be idle, and I stick 
toit. Iam very much sur- 
prised that Thomas should 
say “better let them go 
gunning,” when we know 
that he does not let any- 
one go gunning on his farm 
nor allows his “boys” to go 
gunning on his neighbor’s. 
If he had said “ better let 
them go FISHING or 
OYSTERING I would not 
have been surprised at it, 
for it is well known that 
he is remarkably fond of 
these sports.—.I E., New- 


occasionally moisten the hands with cold water. 
Apples have not kept well this year in this section of 
the Union; at least they are scarce now. We suggest a 


remedy: cut down all the non-bearing trees and set out 


Vo lawn is com- Raia age: : pas 
a new orchard mostly of Smith’s Cider variety. There 
will be apples, at least enough to test their keeping 
qualities, which now there are not, of any variety. Of 


one hundred trees count eighty Smith’s Cider, 


plete without a lilac 
bush, and, fortunately, 
few homesteads are 
without one or more of 
these ‘‘attractive and 
stately ” shrubs. Com- 24 : % ee 
mon as it is the lilac = @eet het ea 
cannot be despised, and ~ 'RICINUS. 
ought to be honored above every other lawn adornment. 

Instead of a small, box-like door-yard, filled with 
weeds, long grass and the like, the farmer should have a 
handsome lawn surrounding the dwelling, extending from 
200 to 400 feet all around it, fringed with a few trees and 
and shrubs and embellished by the flower-beds of the wives 
and daughters. 

Roll the lawn before the softness of the thaw goes 
away. Before rolling sow any spots not well set in sod, 
with lawn grass seed. 

After perennial flowering plants have stood over three 


‘ : Get bean poles ready before the rush of spring work 
years dig them up, divide the roots, and replant. : rc : , 
Eas begins. There are plenty of such jobs that ought to be 


> , ™ eit a a i om - > = 
Prune shrubbery now, into the shape you want them. got out of the way now. 


law of Michigan requires all peach trees afllicted 
with yellows to be cut down; if the owner will not de- 
stroy such trees, then his neighbors may. Let other 





States consider the advantage of such a law. 


The Garden. 


For peas and beans use bone dust or wood ashes. | 


Prune some things, but not gooseberry plants. Let 
them grow thick and bushy. 

Give the strawberry bed a dressing of guano or wood 
ashes—a little of both. This, even if it had a coating of 
manure last fall. 

Rhubarb may be forwarded by covering with a barrel 
—with both ends out—and banking around with ferment- 
ing stable manure. 





The Orchard. | ff good variety of sugar corn is said to be the Black 
Apple tree borer.—This enemy of the apple tree is Mexican; it is early, very sweet, tender; keeping in 
widely distributed throughout the country and renders 
success in growing this noble fruit uncertain, except by 


good eating condition a long time. 





Melton and cucumber bugs like radish leaves better 





town, Pa. “CLIMBING BURNING BUSH.” | the careful, intelligent and industrious culturist. Few | than any other kind, it is said. If this be true, radish 
Tallow ’ a ee orchards escape its attacks, and yet its ravages can be | seed should be sown in each hill of melon and cucumber. 
or wagon grease—says other James ’’— : sates f ; ; : ‘ 

agon & : met and overcome by anyone earnest in the work of | Pea-brush, in our judgment, is unealled for. Plant 





and there is nothing better and cheaper. Melt the tallow 
slowly in an old pot or dripping-pan, putting in enough 
only to make it one-third full or less when melted. Fill 
the vessel to the top with coal-oil and set it out of doors 
to cool. Pour off what oil remains on the top, and you 


saving his trees. Illustration A, | the dwarf varieties in the truck patch and cultivate by 


shows the appearance of the larva horse-power. Those, however, who depend on a small 
of this insect. It is whitish, with a 


garden to be worked by spade or hoe, can best use the 
tall sorts that require sticking. Of the tall sorts the 


round black head. It eats through 
the bark and into the trunk, bur- | Champion of England is best. 











will have a splendid grease for all kinds of wagons, and | : Hes: 
of just the right consistency, whether thé weather be cold rowing ‘there and living upon the Pansy.—Every one should have a bed of pansy ; it 
or hot. It will take much less coal-oil in summer than fibre or sap of the tree for three | blooms abundantly from early in the Spring until the 
in winter. Be sure to use enough coal-oil to have a little years, when it pupates and in June | coming of Jack Frost in the it | 
remaining on top after the tallow settles to the bottom. and July reappears as a mature | fall, The little folks enjoy the & | 
In summer, the oil shouid be poured off on a cool morn- beetle. Illustration C, repre- | culture of this flower more than 
ing or your grease will be thin. Thanks to early train- sents the adult insect, a beautiful most others and it is a good | 
ing, J. has sound ideas about some things. | brown beetle, w ith two stripes of | thing for them to begin on. In 
| white upon its back. It lays its eggs in June and July, | making out the list of flower | 
The Lawn, which soon hatch out, and its larva begins to work its | seeds add the Pansy, especially | 
The house should not be hidden among trees so that | Way through the bark of the tree. The beetles avoid | when there are children to en- | 
the sunshine and landscape are shut out, but a cluster of | laying their eggs upon trees that gage in its culture and participate in the enjoyment its 
pines here and there, and scattered horse chestnuts, oaks, | have been washed with soap, ac- abundant and attractive bloom is sure to dispense. 
and maples in every direction, give a charm toa place | cording to Prof. Cook, of Michigan By this time nearly all the flower catalogues will 
which every man of taste—certainly every purchaser— | Agricultural College; but every have been received, and you will have a most bewildering 
appreciates. A few dollars well invested in trees will add | tree should be examined in Sep- variety of seeds from which to make your selection. If 
a thousand dollars in value to almost every farm-house. | tember of each year, and if an you cannot afford. to spend much reeinis y upon them, pass 
In planting trees take special pains to hide deformities, | entrance has been made, a knife- by the costly novelties (many of which turn out to be 
and leave an outlook to everything pleasant. Plant white | blade or stiff wire should follow worthless.) and conGne yourself to old and well-tried 
pines on the windward side of the buildings. They not | and crush the larva to death. In- favorites, which will not fail with ordinary attention to 
only purify theair, straining out all bad odors and miasm, dustry and intelligent watchfulness give you the most show and sweetness for the least cost. | 
but send forth a healthful balsamic influence, and save | on the part of the apple orchardist Phlox, in all its charming varieties, that blooms the sea- 
much fuel. The pine is one ofthe most graceful oftrees,and | will overcome this, as well as every ¢ son through; Vetunias, the striped, blotched, and self- 
being an evergreen, “cheats Winter of its gloom,” as Irv- | other insect pest that has yet proven to be an obstacle to | colored, that never weary in well-doing; the single and 
— | the culture of this best of fruits. double Portulaceas, that make in the sunny hours a 
Thomas Meehan, editor of the Gardeners’ Monthly, | Trimming.—Can you not induce your readers to trim brilliant “carpet of unnumbered dyes ;” Asters, almost 
calls attention to a new hardy evergreen creeper from | their fruit trees, especially their apple trees? March is | @S large as Dahlias, and quite as handsome; Pansies, 
Japan, Enonymus Radieans, fitly called ‘“ Climbing | the time to do it; partly because it is not done then it that bloom almost all the year round, lifting up their 
Burning Bush.” It is believed that it will take the place | pever will get done. Take a small tenon saw and go all | bright little faces even after the frosty nights have set in ; 
of English ivy in covering trees, walls, ete., being brilliant | 4 yer the orchard cutting neither too much nor too little, | Balsams, double as a rose, and beautiful beyond descrip- 
in color, vigorous of growth, and as far as tested, hardy, | Cut off no large limbs unless dead, but all suckers and | tion, in all their varied hues and markings; Ten weeks 
which the ivy is not. It may be trimmed close as a | )) small limbs that cross each other or that interfere | Stock, not quite so popular, but equally deserving; the 
shrub and makes a bright and attractive object upon the | with each other as regards air and light, even out to the | little Sweet Alyssum, reminding one of modest merit 
lawn. It will make a fit companion for the new ard | tips of the branches. Commence when the trees are first all these are well worthy of cultivation and repay the 
beautiful Ampelopsis vietchii, with the additional ad- planted and go over them every spring carefully. Never | trifling care they need, an hundred-fold. Canna seed 
vantage of being evergreen. Such a climber being needed | mind paring wounded ends with a sharp knife nor plas- | ™@y be started in the house early this month; soak for 
in this country as this is represented to be, we hope to | tering them over with shellac. Attend thus to pruning, twelve hours in hot water, then plant in pots or boxes of 
see a fair effort made to introduce it into American lawns. | with due regard other matters, and the orchardist | light, rich soil, and stand in a very warm place. The | 
Ricinus.—A dignified and valuable lawn plant is the will have beautiful trees and an abundance of high- Serer tony my aber! yes voy oh | 
Ricinus, (popularly known as the castor-oil plant), which | colored, fine flavored fruit.—J. Q. A., Upper Dublin, Pa. | Upper Dublin, Pa. g 
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HOW TO MAKE 


GILT- “EDGE BUTTER 


THE LAW BOOK. i. i () WARD. PRODUCE COMMISSION 


; MERCHANTS, 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, ETC., 


FARMERS often have oreasion to post themselves on 


s rents fo lornby’s Steam woke he ad s. 
joints of law when it is not convenient to go to the county ee ee ee Pcccemaggernbng 
point it) ' a No. 279 W ~<a arate tenes STREET, NEW YORK. 
_ of la lav er oO gener , 1 found, “VuIres wt’ 1s oft ir tic " 
eat to find a lawyer, who ¢ rally, when found, require Fat + Ket ving National Bank, New York City. Farmers cut this out! ‘ou may not see it again. 


a big fee fora very little law. ‘It is our purpose, in this 


T ] I EK PENNOCK | CLAYMONT, DEL., Jan. 15th, 1878. 


Messrs. Wells, Richardson & Co., Gentlemen :—I would say the 

PREMIUM CORN SHELLER Perfected Butter Color bought of you about one year ago, costing me 

$2.00, has returned to me in extra price of butter, $175.00. You prop- 

[a acknowledged by FARMERS, DEALERRS erly named it “Perfec ted” Butter Color. I have placed butter colored 

& MECHANICS to be the BEST SHELLE = with it before competent judges who pronounced it gilt-edge Jersey 

MADE! SOLD BY ALL RELIABLE DEAL- butter without color. I could not under any circumstances be with- 
ERS. For descriptive circulars address out it. Very truly yours, WM. H. CHURCHMAN. 

The Pennock Manufacturing Co., OUR PERFECTED BUTTER COLOR is recommended 


by the agricultural press and used by the very best Dairyme nin this 
() ~ ’ 
KENNETT SQUARE, Chester Co., PA. country, Harris Lewis, L. B. Arnold, O. 8. Bliss, L. 8. Hardin, A. W. 
’ 


1ose among them who are posted in law matters to let > T, Chee ver, E. L. Sturtevant, D. Mason, and = cotbtn more. It is 
th 4 ] z : : i LL ? teed b Hitt oS, far better than carrots, annatto, or any other color, at one-fourth the 


their light shine in our columns for the benefit of the 


department, to publish from time to rar information of 
leval nature that our readers may find of timely and 
practical use. We shall not dive - p into Coke and 
Blackstone, nor attempt to unravel knotty points of law, 





fine ourselves to simple legal points and 





facts that all should know, but which are not known by 
all. We will be glad to receive and answer inquiries 
1 





} 


under this head from our readers, and will also expect 































Send at o = é { nites cost, and no work to use. It gives a pure dandelion color and never 
: ; : . 0 A as list of whe 7 is wante ed and get ~ west rates of all 1 RU IT OR | turns red, or rancid, but tends to improve and preserve the butter. 
publ The law that we shall expound will be cheap RNAMEN' AL TREES, PLANTS OR VINES. Address Warranted to add 5 cts. per pound to itsselling value. Ask your Drug 
; : 3 pee e arr: F i oitss gvalue. Ask} “4 
or a ts a vear. and no chromos:; but we hope not too JOSIAH A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Chester Co., Pa. gist or Merchant for it, or if you would like to know what it is, what 
- cs & < , : , sa x ry ‘ Yr ” it costs, eae a and where you can get it write to 
cheap to be sound and good. I: FF ( yW K RS BY M: A I Ts VELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 
’ at s be av eof a mast excellent law ex- All kinds of Flowering Plants for house culture and 
WE ha 1 made aw : law ex boditing Pp urposes, grown in my own greenhouses, will be sent by 
isting in New Jersey, which is not upon the statute books mail i order and satisfaction guaranteed. Send for priced | 
; Shee : 4) ry rm autials maile d free to any address. Also, the best kinds of | 
of most other States of the Union. ! sin relation to $ ery tor yards ond ornamental grounds. | 
eee aif 1} ' li} 7 | nyt. DILLWYN DARLINGTON, DoyLEesTown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
the establishment of public school libraric ts provi 
¢ ‘ shat x nublist 7 
ons ae so benaeent and wie hat we mblih then | SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS. | For 1878. 
for the benefit of other communities, in the hope that such * 
. 1 Y ! fine flower bulbs, 75 cts. ‘ . ss . 
1 llent « mple of law il mav be elsewhere 2 xtra eG d ths ni ee 8 er 4 Lilies, Since the change in the proprietorship [which took place May 1, 
read Ps ewutiful sorts including Tig r, 5k 5 choice named 1876}, “THE WORLD has become the brightest, sprightliest, most 
adoj ted I s the jaw. : K soley We Uri es f Fl r ind Ve eat le t) — of the | scholarly and popular journal in the metropolis.” It is entertaining, 
Ibe it « ted, et That the Treasurer of the State, stitial is aia ive ents ES ge trek oP eaptey <4 vec ‘ntsat | interesting, bright, decent, fair and truthful. It does wrong wittingly 
upon the order of the S e Super dent of Edueation, : sOHK LI “ Ay ‘ Sakae “Ql EENS, New York. to no man, no creed, no interest and no party. THE WORLD BE- 
is hereby authorized and directed to r the sum of : " LIEVES THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY TO EXIST FOR THE 
twenty d irs out of any money that be in the pub- ihe . AT VERY GOOD OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE. IT DOES NOT BELIEVE 
lic treasury, to every school d stri ch shall raise by ( = ss Low RATES THE PUBLIC SERVICE TO EXIST FOR THE GOOD OF THE 
subseription a like sum for the sar puryp to establish pion Trees, Ie. cul; Standard Pear, 40¢. each; DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
within ich listrict choo! librar and to procure Dwart Fear, 30c.« Straw berries t, Rampsbvertien, Blackberries. ——— 
philosophical ar 1 chem | apparatus ind the furthe I 1 delive yay t witha t oo ane “4 Dri ai tree oo ry ‘ ao re Pe Pal - 
sum of te dollars annually, upor like order, to the Ss. «. Detour. eore iM nag ‘Burli ngton Co., N. Je I HE W E KK LY WORLD, 
id t ndition that the hall } raised 
said distr : pon es wiitio na hey st ii Da railse¢ 
by subscription a like sum for such year, for the purpose | CHOICE SPECIALITIES IN ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
aforesaid : 
- an sa: a re Sta re k contains all the news of the week ; letters sent by able correspondents 
Second, And be it enacted, That the selection of DOORS from all parts of the world; bright and entertaining editorals, and con- 
and apparatus shall be approved by the the school trus- tinued stories, written expressly for the THE WORLD by the best 
‘ Pench district . : authors; full reports of the markets of the United States and foreign 
ees OF such riet. a . ae : Weth rs, Early Red and White countries, and 
Third And be in enacted, That the s mol Truste acs t On e Premium 
each district shall make proper ru ind reg ions fi F _* Seat Elantd I Beegieoe! “pe pee — A FARMER’S DEPARTMENT, 
oe ‘ i Tear Sata Eko ioe, oe eas ‘ ie earliest and most produc- beste: : 
the management, use an | safe keeping of such libr: arie tive market \ er bushel. Norbiton Giant EDITED BY 
Approved April 6th, 1871. I r Red Mang ~ 25 to 30 Tbs., grown the past 
PI . ‘to nigh chock Abeta. | aeemen, Comm Valleyizuet co Seed, $3.00 per Ib, 34cts. D. D. T. MOORE, 
We do not know what proportion o he school districts ner « Mammoth Hones Doz. Ears by Express 


- 7 , : ; : ogg ‘ oP tne the founder and for many years editor of 
of the State have established libraries under the provi- Immense size, very produ White Prolific,” from 4 ‘ 4 ) y ye 0 


aes a thie ie YS “ate PIS : et . vi Scars to the tal os - te fu rt, cts. per Qt. by mail. Cata- MOORE’ RURAL NEW YORKER. 
others are now taking steps in the same direction. R. D. HAWLEY, 


AN ENDORSER of a note is exempt from liability if not | SEEDSWAN, HARTFORD, CONN. CASH PREMIUMS. 
served with notice of its dishonor within | Sanat tet an ‘ ; was wabries = i 
- feu To the person from whom THE WORLD shall receive previous 
hours of its non-payment. Gratis a 60- Pag & sea to March 51, 1878, the money for the largest number of subscribers fo 
Gig . : scribing the largest and best list of new extra early and extra late | Qe year to the WEEKLY WORLD, we will give a first prize or 
NOTE what was said last month on the law of public P. } and the largest and best list of long keeping Apples ever $300.00. For the next largest number, a second prize of $200.00, 














1 offered in thi is country. Every Fruit Grower should see this list. A For the two next largest lists of subscribers, $100.00 each, For 
sale full line of Nursery Stock offered at less than he usual retail price the two next largest lists of subscribers, two prizes of $75.00 each. 
SIGN ATIR in lead i] are vood in ] I ship thousands of trees and plants by mail. Send for Catalogue ; it For the six next largest lists, six prizes of $50.00 each. For the 
SIGNATURES In lead pencil are good In law, tells what and ho Ww to » plant, also much valuable information. eleven next largest lists, eleven prizes of $25.00 each. 
. W000 N ‘ w ‘ old Osage Orange plants cheap this 
; LAN he law excuses no one. . : : , : 
IGNORANCE of the law excuses no 0 Spring; al ee year Linneus Collossa Asparagus, Those desirous of competing for these prizes—which are offered in 


‘R AN DOLPH ‘PETE RS, Great Northern and addition to the regular club premiums—will please write for full par- 
Southern Nursery, Wilmington, Del. ticulars to 


THE 


A NoTE dated on Sunday is void. 





“THE WORLD,” 35 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


a  POULIR «WORLD. nintellectay 


7at- ADVERTISERS like to know which paper HARTFORD, CONN. 


Wree>  — 
H. H. STODDARD, - - Editor. . < . lew 
answering any advertisement in this paper, will “02 









benefits them most; therefore our readers, in 


lease state that they saw it in the Farm Journal. Tus is an elegantly illustrated and carefully conducted quarto 
P ‘ y us Monthly Magazine for the Fancier, the Family, the Breeder of fowls, 
and the Market Poulterer, to whose interests its pages are specially 

devoted, 


F ¢ IH Ss A L 5 nen, goed. wate res, » good build. “THE Pot LTRY Wortp” aims to maintain its reputation as the TE Webster’ S aaiedeed: “ER 


leading American journal of its class, and its circulation as admitted 


g tite Station , to be by far the largest ofany strictly poultry publication of the country. ‘ " , ' : . , 
P} ‘ AD) i H. A. GREEN, Arco, N. J Its SEVENTH VOLUME, for the year 1878, is an advance upon all pre- ‘THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY Ex- 
Also FIVE ACRE CRANBERRY MEADOW IN BEARING vious issues ; and in that volume a highly attractive feature is pre- | TANT.”— London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


sented, in our series « “Every farmer should give his sons two or three square rods of 


For Saié or Buchan _amitisaictei ic | “SUPERIOR CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS | gzisinsl eau afte amit? shut Ea 


im a 
€ entral R nl 4 I M bine of modern Standard specimens of Fowls; twelve of which elegant full in the house, to catch the _ iy pennies for the like purpose. 
AD ind Pear O urd 1 Sr ¥F ruit. H oy 13 rooms page pictures are furnished to “THE POULTRY WORLD” subscri- | Lay it upon your table by the side of the Bible—it is a better ex- 
(| | with hot and cold wa ter, W ord close Address bers at a cost of only 75 cents annually, in addition to the regular | pounder than many whic h claim to be expounders. 


MAULI v1 ILLAGE G 1 , price of the Magazin It ls a great labor-saver—it has saved us time enough in one year’s 
AS AN ADVER rISING MEDIUM for Breeders, Dealers, Fanciers | use to pay “for itself ; and that must be deemed good property which will 


| and Poultr: vy men generally, those who have good surplus stock to sell clear itself once a year. If you have any doubt about the precise 
will readil ~ P res advantages iffer d by meansof the present | meaning of the word ¢ +3 ar in the last sentence, look at Webster’s 
| very large an 1 wreasing circulation of THE POULTRY nine definitions of the y. t.”—Mass. Life Boat. 





cee 











JHE und en ee ae 0 canis \ te mayan tg th L Semaners, Paeciets, POWl- Saleen, #5., We Se- re NEW FEATURE. 
T Ath thine ; er ( aes a i : pri - og oe : gotiascey preted. ‘ on pisos Mia ; nl onpipapsceat } = ely into every State and Territory in the To the 3000 Tllustrations heretofore in Webster’s Unabridged we 
id and new and modern built e, barn and other out- United States and Canada, each month.” Advertisements are received | have recently added four pages of 
. 1 8 located at n, 5 mi we cw iington, near at reasonable rates, considering the wide-spread distribution these COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
10us Brat wine Springs, in « ‘ most ce tful ar rds and notices obtain And as we devote our pages exclusively to engraved expressly for the work at large expense. Also 
hv locations anywhere to be found. There are 1'¢ acres of lawn the interests of poultrymen, it will be seen that this paper is beyond | ; ; . ' ‘ bee 
lly se uo grass and 1', acr of ¥ e garden and fruit comparison the best channel through which advertisers may reach | 
asm Kio hens” “inane Svc ta and tes | She Bate a -- Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary 
trees on’ the properts n thrifty condition, of best varieties Water PERMS :—81.25 for first year’s subscription. 75 cents additional for ’ 
| soft and most excellent Phe hou ‘ lilt int st manner in the 12 Chromos. $1.00 a vear, after first year, to same address. Clubs 1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 
1876: contains 11 rooms, besides bath. store-room and pa intrs This is of two or more [when desired | sent to separate addresses, at $1.00 each. | os oo 
a splendid opening for a physician to secure a good t in an in- Phese rates include postage. Back numbers always on hand.—10 cts. | §@7THE NATIONAL STANDAR dD. 
telligent, progressivé u ad we althy community. Send fi engraving of each. Back volumes #1.00 each. | PROOF---20 to 1. 
| house and further particulars. Wi " ow cost and very Hl. H. STODDARD, “ Poultry World,” Hartrorn, CONN. | The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the country in 1873 
| little cash required. Ac Adress HE AL D “ Co.. were 20 times as large as the sales of any other Dictionaries. In 
| Wilmington, Del. Young man desiring education in best proof, we will send to any person, on application, the statements of 
) Tsiness iat inl Phils = meee Business College can | ane than 100 Booksellers, from every section of the country. 
{ —* THE ORANGE COUNTY SEEDS, * save addressing on. MJ.” Published by G@. & Cc. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
; See advertisement. care of the FARM JOURNAL, ots Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sold by all Booksellers. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 


Stay; stay at home, my heart, and rest: 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care ; 

To stay at home is best.—LONGFELLOW. 


a 


HOME TOPICS, No. 11. 
BY FAITH. 





Both February and March are so essentially winter 
months that it requires quite an effort of the will to get 
out thin summer clothing, and estimate the alterations, 
repairs, and needful purchases which must be made; the 
very look of the articles, make one shiver. In early 
fall, the cool morningsand evenings make rich dark colors 
attractive, but spring comes differently, and, unless we | 
are careful, a hot day in April or early May, will find us 
unprepared, and we will swelter in our winter attire and 
take cold from overheating. It is best then for sanitary 
reasons, to have some thin clothing ready and change | 
with the season, not a week ortwobehindit. But besides 
the comparative leisure of late winter makes it a good 
time for planning the summer suits, and for those who 
engage a seamstress, I will repeat a suggestion I have 
somewhere seen. Almost every one defers sending for 
their seamstress until the garments she is to make are 
needed; consequently for a month or two every spring 
and fall she is over-run with work, bewildered with ap- 
plications,and compelled to refuse work,the pay for which 
she really needs; how much better for her and her em- 
ployers if some of them would arrange their work a month 
or two in advance, giving her the opportunity to serve all 
with comfort to herself and them. 
dresses are to be made they can only be planned for now, 


Of course where new 


as there is no assortment of thin goods to select from; but 
alterations and repairs can be undertaken as well as not. 

Another, and more agreeable bit of business can well 
be attended to this month, viz; the selection of flower 
seeds. I take it for granted that thisis an annual proceed- 
ing with the lady readers of the FARM JOURNAL and the 
suggestion is as to the time for it; nor would [ make it 
a half hour’s business either; keep your seed catalogue 
convenient and look it over in odd times; study the needs 
of the different varieties, for shade or sunshine, moisture 
or dryness, with reference to the place you have for them 
marking the kinds which will suit; then go over and 
make your selection; the growth of trees may in time 
compel you to drop some old favorites altogether ; when 
that is the case don’t be tempted to try them once more, but 
look for something to take their place. I have found 
that asters and ageratum do well in partly shaded places, 
where pinks, petunias and nasturtiums will hardly bloom 
atall. The common white begonia will make a fine plant 
and bloom all summer where the sun hardly reaches it; 
while verbenas and geraniums must have strongsunshine 
to bring them to perfection; I might extend the list, but 
space forbids ; almost any of the descriptive catalogues 
will give sufficient hints to guide your choice; make out 
your list however and send it by the last of the month 
that you may be sure of having the seed in good time, for 
remember that it is a busy time for seedmen and orders 
may be delayed. In my next I will tell you how I plant 
my flower seed. 

ee ee 
The Frying-Pan Fiend. 

Every first-rate housekeeper knows that when she is 
getting ready a really nice meal, (say for “company,” 
it will not do to fry the beefsteak, or the mutton chops. 
Of course they must be broiled. Still the frying-pan is 
“handy ”—having apparently been provided by somearch 
enemy of the human race to destroy their digestion—that 
it is used nine times out of ten. Not only are steaks, 
chops, and cutlets fried, but so are ham, bacon, and all 
other pork, all sorts of salt and fresh fish, sausage, 
serapple, and what not. Potatoes and eggs, mush and 
stale bread, oysters and tomatoes, even chickens, all go 
into the pan, and as long as there is lard enough, (if not 
butter,) to keep them from burning, the business of cook- 
ery goes on brilliantly. Many of the viands, when set on 
the table, will be soaked with grease—though I admit 
this is not a necessary result, when the cook is careful and 
skillful—and every such dish is a rank destroyer of the 
digestive functions. That it is possible to banish the 
frying-pan entirely I do not claim; the whole economy 
of cookery would be turned topsy-turvy in many akitchen | 


The Farm Journal. 


if we were to attempt so much; but that there should be 
more cooking done otherwise, I have not the least doubt. 
Roasting, baking, broiling, boiling, and stewing are all 
methods preferable to frying. 

In the Southern States, probably, frying is at the worst 
extreme of use, and nowhere is there so much liver-com- 
plaint and general indigestion. The poor liver, loaded 
with cooked grease, gives up its functions in despair, and 
leaves the whole system to become disordered. 
the FARM JOURNAL don’t be so very, very intimate with 
your frying-pan. J. 

Wilmington, Del., Feb., 1878. 

: abe 

eVow for that problem: Our old friend Dean, of Dela- 
“Tf you cannot find anything of more 
practical use than such questions you might as well stop 
printing your paper, for any benefit it will be to your 
2’ (Now, we guess, here is one man who tried 
to solve the problem and couldn't.) But G. B. MeC. Nye, 
of Pa., sends his answer and adds: ‘Although my an- 
swer may not be right (and it isn’t.—Editor), come on 
with your problems; it keeps us out of misehief.” “TI 
have heard,”’ says Elwood Balderston, of Colora, Md., of 


ware, writes: 


subseribers 


SQUARE meals and SQUARE roots, but have yet to hear of | 


It will be a new road to fortune when 
we can square our $5.00 bills, or £5 pieces, and immedi- 
ately have $25.00 or £25.”’ John G. Jackson, of Hockesson, 


SQUARE money! 


Del., says that he has heard of square yards, square 
miles, square meals, square hits, also of squaring the 
circle or squaring for a fight, but never yet has heard of 
Nettie Gooding, of 


a square pound or a square shilling. g, 
Kent Co., Del., has her eyes wide open and discovers that 
“ you cannot multiply money by money, horses by horses, 
men by men.”’ Our Chester county, Pa., friend, who did 
it in two ways and found the answer to be as correct as a 
“ boot-jack,” will have to lose the forfeit, we think. “‘ But 
as I know of no ‘square’ curreney,” writes James Stroud, 
of New Hope, Pa., “including the Blaine Silver Bill if 
passed, the problem is not strietly a SQUARE one.” ‘‘ The 
absurdity of the proposition is easily seen,” says Robert 
Montgomery, of MeClellandville, Del. Not so, Robert, 
not EASILY seen, or we should not have received such a 
“raft” of solutions as we published last month, and such 
as have been pouring in upon us ever since. John 
Thomas, of Avondale, Pa., says that ‘‘ the problem does 
not admit of a solution, the nature of the question being 
without an appreciable resultant.” 

To our many new readers we will state the problem : 
Multiply £5 5s. 6d. by £5 5s. 6d. 

In one of the back numbers the suggestions in re- 
gard to dish-washing are excellent with one exception. 
I must say it would raise my ire to see anyone washing 
dishes with a rag stuck on the end ofa stick. 
many things to be done, in which we must think less of 


There are 


our hands than of how the work is to be accomplished in 
the best manner. If rain-water be used, and there is no 
excuse for any one owning aplace and not having a cistern 
thereon, dish-washing need not be such a bugbear. Always 
provide coarse, soft cloths, not fragments, but regularly 
made for the purpose, and for goodness sake let them not 
be of muslin. Old Sol is truly a good purifier,but if aided 
by soap and hot water, the effects are far more miracu- 
lous. In washing dinner boilers or heavy articles, if the 
weather is not too boisterous, have them taken out of doors, 
where they can be more easily handled, and where there 
need be no plea of making a slop. For such things a 
broken, soft wetstone answers a good purpose in cleaning 
the outside. 
is very little extra trouble to keep them so. 
Clarksboro, N. J. 


If cooking utensils are properly cleaned it 
ARNO. 


Some of the household papers are puffing Horford’s 
baking powders, but whether the puffs are paid for or not 
wedo not know. We wish newspapers would quit selling 
their editional opinions at ten cents a line to soap and 
baking powder makers, patent medicine men and lottery 
swindlers. Then we might presume that when an article 
was commended it had merit and was at least worth a 
trial. The FARM JOURNAL has nevef yet sold a fraction 
of a line of editional expression and never will while under 
its present management. Our rule is inflexible never to 
puff anything but what we believe has merit to warrant 
such praise as is given. 

Wet boots are quite universal in this slushy time of 
year,though they can be avoided,and ought to be,by wear- 
ing rubber over-shoes. But suppose they are not avoided, 
then weare told thata good way todry water-soaked boots is 
to fill them at night with oats. With this they will be 
found in the morning instead of stiff and hard, quite soft, 


Ladies of | 
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dry and comfortable. We should not wonder if this would 
answer; that is by putting in oats at night CORNs will 
not grow therein the next day. Try the oats. 


Amongst some classes there is a decided tendency to 
moderate or discontinue the use of pork in its various 
forms, yet taking the country over, ham, sausage and 
serapple were probably never more popular. For open- 
air workers, hardy men who have abundance of out-door 
exercise, perhaps no other meat is preferable, though 
some of our reformers in dietetics would deny even this ; 
but farmers’ wives and those whose occupations are seden- 
tary should be sparing in their pork-eating. 


Most people will agree with us that the growing 
tendency to use more fruits and less rich pastry on the 
table is real reform. In the last year foreign fruits— 
especilly oranges, bananas and white grapes—have been 
wonderfully plenty and cheap. The importations have 
enormously increased. Very nice oranges have been selling 
from wagons and barrows, in our Philadelphia streets, 
recently, (close of January,) fifteen, and even seventeen, 
for twenty-five cents, 

“Vo method of cooking potatoes is superior, and 
scarcely any is equal, to baking. They should be ofequal, 
fairly large, size, smooth skinned; wash them clean and 
put into a quick oven; they will bake in about half an 
hour. As with all other sorts of cooked potatoes, the 
If they 
stand uncovered, they grow heavy; if covered, they be- 
come watery. 


time to eat them is as soon as they are done. 


Much greater economy is possible in the great 
majority of American kitchens. The French housekeepers 
and cooks beat us completely in the science of saving, and 
some one remarks that you cannot understand or appre- 
ciate until you actually live ina French family how they 
can economize in everything. 

Bayard Taylor, in a recent interesting article on 
manners and customs in Italy, describes the use of olive 
oilin cookery, which is almost universal there. He thinks 
it greatly superior, when fresh and sweet, to much of the 
butter that our cooksemploy. Butit is doubtful whether 
any that we can get in this country is a fair sample of the 
Italian article. 

Our observation is that plain people, accustomed to 
bread, meat, and coffee for break fast, furnish few converts 
to the use of oat-meal, but that, if properly cooked, chil- 
dren like it immensely, and do not tire of it. It is best 
to eat it the first thing at the meal and not make it a com- 
panion of other dishes, stronger in flavor and quality. 

If paint is needed on the house or other buildings, 
now is a good time to have it done. Paint will form a 
harder and more durable surface when put, on in cool 
weather than in the heat of summer, and there is no dust 
nor insects to annoy or to disfigure the job. 


The mantel should not be made a receptacle for odds 
and ends, such as letters, papers, books, cigars, pipes, 
watches, brushes, combs, spectacles, knitting, nor should 
it be piled up with a full cart-load of shells or specimens 
of minerals. 

eVexvt month we shall speak of clothes moths 
“prevention and cure.” 


their 
Any housewife that can conquer 
these diminutive enemies of household peace, please write 
us. 

The smell of cooking diffused through the living and 
sleeping rooms of the house is always offensive, some of 
the odors grossly so. Keep the kitchen door closed. 

Reid’s butter worker is being quite extensively intro- 
duced in some sections and greatly lessens the labor of 
butter-making. 

1 good heart makes the face lovely. 
nature never violated and never will. 


This is a law 
Mate canary birds in March or April; the mating 
fever is strongest in the latter month, 
Window Garden. 


eVotes for March. 
attention this month. 


Window gardens require close 
There is more danger of keeping 
plants too warm than too cool. If the mereury rises 

above fifty and the plants stand in the full sunlight there 

will be no danger in opening the window for a short time, 
but take care to close it before the plants get chilled ; 
want of light and too great heat at night, are the two 
chief causes that produce sickly, ill-shaped plants. If 
| you find the ugly scale insect on your Oleanders or 
| Camelias, scrub the stems with an old tooth-brush and 
| soap. Carbolic soap is good. To banish the mischievous 
| little green fly or Aphis, use tobacco smoke. If the leaves 
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of your plants turn brown, examine carefully for minute 
scarlet specks; this is the work of that little pest, the 
him with water by showering, 
Mealy bug you must 


red spider. Banish 
syringing or washing the leaves. 
pick off; some wash plants thus infected with whale oil 
soap, but this has to be very carefully done, or it will in- 
jure delicate plants. All the above pests are caused by 
hot, dry air; so keep your rooms as moist and cool as 
possible. Azaleas will now be in their glory; if the 
flowers incline to fall too soon, drop a single drop of gum 
water underneath the flowers, where it joins the calyx. 
Look over plants that were stored in the cellar; the more 
ambitious of them will be anxious to grow. Pick off de- 
eayed leaves, brush off dust, repot in fresh soil, and they 
will commence to grow vigorously. Examine plants 
that have done blooming to see that they are not pot- 
bound ; if they are, remove to larger pots, filling them 
with fresh soil to within a half inch of the top. Bouvar- 
dias and Chinese Primroses will also be in blossom now ; 
after the former have bloomed cut back severely and give 
a scant supply of water for a time. Mrs. W. J. T. 
Upper Dublin, Pa. 
How to do Things. 

By baking custard too long it becomes watery. 

Wash mica windows in stove doors with vinegar and 
water. 

There is no cure for spots on engravings, such as come 
with age. 

Mould on brick walls and earthern pots can be eradi- 
cated by scrubbing them with hot soap-suds. 

Wet rags with spirits of turpentine and lay them 
about where red ants frequent ; this will drive them away. 

Use fresh water in making tea; it is much better 
than that which has stood a long time upon the stove. 
Certainly. 

In most stoves coal can be saved by throwing a shovel- 
ful of fine coal at night on the fire, or if that is not at 
hand, use ashes. 

Cornstarch, if boiled, makes a good paste for scrap 
books—when dry the page is smooth. We do not vouch 
for this, but our authority is pretty good. 

Cold, soft water, hard soap and a little rubbing will 
take out sewing machine oil that happens to get upon 
white goods while being sewed. Just try it. 

Frozen potatoes should never be allowed to thaw out 
until they are dropped into the pot. 
does not much injure them; otherwise it will. 


Then the freezing 


Rub knives to brighten and clean them with a fresh 
cut half potato ; wash sinks with water in which the po- 
tatoes have been boiled; use in SCOURING knives ashes 
and the end of a cork. 

In washing woollen bed-clothing use water neither 

hot nor cold, and rinse in water of the same temperature. 
If rinsed in cold water from a washing of warm or hot 
water, the articles will shrink. 
The fire test 
Before using fill a tea- 
spoon with the oil and place a lighted match to it. If 
the oil ignites, it is not safe to use. 


Caution is needed in buying coal-oil. 
should be above 140 degrees. 


To preserve smoked meat from flies in summer, 
Hannah E. Holcomb says the meat should be prepared 
by the middle of March and hung in adry place; if ham, 
it should be encased in paper, or if beef, in linen. 

Don’t stew oysters with milk. It shrivels them. 
The secret of suecess is to add the milk boiling hot—say 
a cup-full to two quarts of oysters—the last thing before 
they are served. This is said to be Delmonico’s rule, and 
a good housekeepe r endorses it. 

That hint we gave in a recent number of the FARM 
JOURNAL about having a tin or sheet-iron cover for the 
irons while heating should not be lost sight of. Great 
economy in coal will result in adopting this plan and the 
operator will not become overheated. 

Apple sauce.—Pare, quarter, and cut the quarters 
open, put into a large bowl or earthern pudding dish, 
sprinkle sugar between the layers, pour in a cup of water, 
cover with a plate, and bake in a slow oven for several 
hours. Then feel proud of your dish, for you may well 
do so. 

Some one asks how to cleanse old paint brushes. It 
can’t be done. Buy a new one, and don’t be so foolish 
next time as to leave it stand out of water to harden and 
spoil. Painters always have their unused brushes in 


water, and if one happens to get stiff out of water, it is 
thrown away. 
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The time to put away dried beef and hams is the latter 
part of March or first of April. 
papers two or three times double, then put them in a 
light bag, hock end down, and hang in a cool, dry cellar. 


I cover them with news- 


We have one now on the cut perfectly good and sweet 
cured in 1875.—ARNO. 

To reduce over-stoutness adopt a diet of lean meat, as 
beef, with bread, toasted or thoroughly dried, with toma- 
toes and plain fruit eaten without sugar. Tea or coffee 
may be used but without milk or sugar. Avoid vegeta- 
bles containing sugar or starch, as potatoes, beets, beans, 
Ek. E. W., Oakdale, N. J. 

Having never seen in print the best mode of cleaning 
bottles or the inside of lamps I thought I would inform 
you; take tea leaves after they have been used, put them 
in and give them a good shaking with a little water, when 
all the dross will be removed ; then rinse and they will 
be clear and transparent.—ANNIE, Byberry, Pa. 


butter or rich gravy. 


Oyster Stuffing for poultry.—Usually this is only 
for turkeys. The oysters are used whole, a quart to a 
good-sized turkey, with enough buttered bread-crumbs 
to fill the cavity. Sometimes only an oyster flavor is 
desired, and the dressing is then nearly all bread, with 
half a dozen oysters somewhat minced and mixed with it. 

Wash potatoes well in cold water, cut off a small 
piece of each end, put them into the pot and fill up with 
the coldest water you can get. Do this at least two hours 
before the time to put them over the fire, then boil 
quickly until done, (by fork proof) ; take off the fire, lay 
them on a napkin in their jackets, cover up with the 
corners and serve. They do this way in Nebraska. 
Benzine sprinkled on carpets is a most effectual remedy 


for moths, and is used by many people in the spring of | 


the year. But one might almost as well place a child with 
a lighted candle upon an open powder cask as to use it. 
The fumes are liable to fill the house, communicate with 
the cook-stove or other fire and blow everything sky-high. 
Let the moths alone or find some other remedy. 


Whitewash that will ‘‘stick” indoors and out is 
made thus: Slake say one peck of lime, and while hot 
and at the thickness of cream add a quart of linseed oil 
and a quarter pound of dissolved glue. Let stand a half 
day before using. Rains will not wash it off, nor will it 
prove such a nuisance on interior walls as common white- 
wash. It should, of course, be thinned with water while 
using as ordinarily. 

Corn bread, (as good as you ever ate,) is thus made ; 
two cups of Indian meal, one of wheat flour, one table- 
spoonful sugar, two of shortening, one scant teaspoonful 
soda, two of cream-tartar, (if sweet milk is used); about 
one and a half cups of milk, or to make as thick as sweet 
cake. It is well to put soda, cream-tartar and flower 
through sieve, then add shortening. After allis together, 
beat hard. In a deep pan, bake a half hour, in shallow, 
twenty minutes. I have tried it with eggs, but it is no 
better.—G, G. C.. Perkasie Pa. 

Here is a good temperance recipe for mince-meat, that 
will keep well, and answer the request in last month’s 
JOURNAL: One pound roast beef, half pound suet ; half 
peck apples, all finely chopped; one pound raisins ; quarter 
pound cleaned currants, one nutmeg, two tablespoonsful 
ground cinnamon, one of cloves, the juice of three lemons, 
and rinds grated; one and a half pounds sugar; two 
Moisten with fruit 
syrups, and when using add water, if necessary, to thin it. 

Newport, Del. —MATTIE. 


ounees citron, cut in thin strips. 


4n easy and simple remedy for chapped hands is 
common starch reduced to the finest powder. Every 
time the hands are washed while yet damp, rub the 
starch thoroughly into them. This will be found ex- 
tremely soothing and healing to the skin, and will pre- 
vent their becoming rough again. To soften and whiten 
the hands, take a pair of large, old gloves and coat the 
inside with mutton tallow, wear at night and wash the 
hands in the morning with white castile soap. Some 
recommend pouring a few drops of cider vinegar over 
the hands after washing them and rubbing thoroughly ; 
others a very small portion of glycerine used in the same 
same manner. REBECCA. 

Brown-fiour “Gems.’’—For persons who prefer 
bread made of brown or Graham flour, the most satisfac- 
tory way is to make what are called “‘gems.” To bake 
these a special pan of tin or iron, (the latter preferable, ) 
is needed ; no substitute will answer. These pans are di- 
vided into shallow compartments, each about the size of 
an ordinary home-made biscuit, and into them your batter, 


| 


i 


just come to the top, (the rind up). 
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which should be thin enough to pour, but too thick to run, 
is to be placed. Following the strict rules of the hygi- 
enists, this batter—always without yeast, of course— 
would be composed simply of flour and water, but some- 
thing more luxurious may be made by using a pint of 
milk, a pint of water, a beaten egg, (and salt as you 
To ordinary tastes the milk and egg make a 
great improvement, and especially serve to lighten the 
gems when baked. Your oven must be hot—really quite 
hot—and your pans must have been set therein, so as to 
be thoroughly heated. Pouring in your batter, the gems 
should be done in about twenty minutes. They will be 
almost as good as fresh ones, for a couple of days, if 
warmed up before each meal.—SuSsAN. 


choose . 


Sometimes we note in Middle States papers recipes 
for baking beans upon the Boston plan, but we do not 
value them at all. The whole world ought to know how 
to have “ Boston Baked Beans,” for earthly happiness 
cannot be complete without such knowledge, and we are 
determined that our readers shall be among those favored 
in this respect; hence, we here present, from the pen of 
a genuine Boston woman, now living in Delaware, the 
proper method of preparing this famous dish. No one 
but a Boston born woman can teach OUR readers how to 
bake beans, but such a woman can, and here she does: 

“For a family of six or seven, take a quart of small 
white beans, wash them in several waters, and put them 
into three or four quarts of water over night. In the 
morning (when it will be easier to cull out the bad ones 
than before they are soaked,) pick over, put into fresh 
water, and boil them very slowly until they BEGIN to 
crack open; then put them into a brown pan, such as 
are made for the purpose. Pour upon them enough water 
to cover them, Cut the rind of a pound of salt pork into 
narrow strips; (score it); put it into the beans so it will 
Then bake over 
night in a slow oven. A large spoonful or two of mo- 
lasses, put in before the water is poured upon them is an 
improvement, and long, slow baking is necessary.” 

—HKATE. 

Mrs. A. having lived next door to *‘ Kate” for three or 
four years, acquired the art of baking beans upon the 
above plan, and sueceedsas well as a Pennsylvania woman 
ean, and that, we are bound to say, is very well. Mrs. 
A. would say that a common earthern pot answers the 
purpose well to bake in, and that her family does not ap- 
prove of the molasses. This dish is a splendid one, and 
we hope every housekeeper of the FARM JOURNAL 
family will try making it. 


Hygienic Hints. 


Rules for the sick room.—1. Bring in fresh flowers 
every day; even the commonest green things is better 
than nothing. 2. Don’t talk about anything unpleasant. 
Talk about something that will lead the patient’s thoughts 
away from his aches and pains, and leave him in a 
cheerful and restful state of mind. 3. If he asks for any- 
thing that will not injure him get it if you can. Never 
bring him much ata time. A little bit in a dainty dish 
will sometimes tempt the appetite when a large quantity 
would cause a nausea. 4. Expect sick persons to be un- 
reasonable. They will fret and complain, no matter what 
happens, and must be born with patiently. 6. Bathing 
the face and hands frequently with vinegar and water, 
diluted spirits, cologne or other toilet water, is very re- 
freshing to the sick, in fine, often a real luxury, in which 
the nurse should give the patient free indulgence. 

eVellie, of Delaware, in the Germantown Telegraph, 
does not favor dyeing the hair, but when persons WILL do 
it, she gives the following recipe: ‘“‘ Get some black tea 
and steep it as you would for table use ; pour off the tea 
in a bottle and cork. When combing your hair use it 
for wetting instead of water. I think you will find before 
using it two weeks, your hair will be darker and more 
like its original color than it would have been by using 
any of the other dyes so much in use. I use it myself 
and know it is good.” 

Spring fevers come along with the warm days of 
March, April and May. The remedy is simple—restrain 
the appetite, eating less fat meat, less butter, less grease, 
less sugar, more fruit—dried and raw—and drinking a 
glass of lemonade every morning, minus the sugar. Do 
this and you will feel as spry as a potato bug before he 
dines on Paris Green, or a juvenile cow when the stable 
door is left open, all through the spring and summer. 


Vomiting can be arrested by holding the hands in 
water as hot as can be borne, letting it extend over the 
wrists. 
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. . . . ; o] B 2r do not kK ; . » cai aul . ’, P oo *CCIN is re rkably . - z = 
= feed, or do not practice what they know J spenagtig the ae of this cross until uniformity in color was remarkably well-sustained and ably conducted 
the beginning of 1 ? ia. AOS, SE ee: | Sere : ; me~ Any of our reader te 
beg ng 1e breeding season, is eee | . ce 3 3 f our readers wanting to sell real estate 
i ohiokiaie™® shail tee maeatalie fo8 and — ea the | In color the fowl is Dominique; that is the plumage, is may find a buyer by sending us a small advertisen ” . 
good thrifty breeding stock one may rea cmubie as oe | gray, enc - — being distinetly pencilled or marked I ive lines one month costs but $1.00; two montl 
nie : 1 ay reasonably expect to | across with very di k or black hars or stri ae" >2.00. ; — sas 
rome good, strong, healthy chicks, and from fowls starved pec ipa sale Gare 01 black bars or stripes. Dominique 
and neglected no one need e is phases 10r 18 We nown toevery one, but is not so e rat Peopleof culture stiil } . 
s e need entertain great expectati il , at : ’ 19t So easy to des- pleof culture still keep up their acquaintance 
great expectations. | = de in words. The color of the cock’s plumage is gray with the ATLANTIC MONTHLY The acquaintance 
we | wile tent af ile han fo dark arey geisgray, | aig ATL! E] i iere is no more solid 
| . gray. It isa pleasing and and entertaining mag sfor tl ful , 
| ; : * REE A i { van : g agazine for thoughtful eople ; 
Don’t Keep Too Many. — c lor in fowls, : 1e leg should be bright yellow receive subscriptions for it in connection viele be " 
‘. | am reak too, in an exlipition bird; but tor farmer’s | P4Per- —— aia ai 
e have on more than one occasion cautioned our | use it is not sofparticular to have all the “ points ” exact em Gach is our svecial rexard for = ; 
readers against keeping 2 r | The comb issingle, not very large,evenly ser ~ we make: 4 eget the Tuberose that 
i g : s eping too many fowls. There are notched, and straight on ee ti a , I nih ingen or ee an exception in its behalf and w 1 furnish 
arious gov 2 ; Rare cis td : ’ aig » head. n size geo ee saltia me dag tay apie ill nisl 
vy : ae reasons for such a recommendation. First between the heavy or large breeds, and the _— ir , is cmt to ~~ lers at aprice very little above the 
| 0s .e .s eo ’ ore > n 3 arg Ss, anc > SInt reeds: actual cost, “or stance: 5 OF as 7 : 
| 8i x1 id e will take better care of small or moderate- | f.25.™ hat is called a medium-sized fowl. Cocks stor ri 25 cts. We eals " ; & re a0 OM. 5 DY UR SN 
| ized flocks. They are fed better, housed better and lay “= nine to ten pounds, hens seven to nine pounds . Tat 1 | be ainda hac a ie 
more eggs ene a) ; fowl was i eC ; . fat Farmers having superior akties , 
~ re eggs than when large numbers are huddled togethe ft lis f ywl was introduced when the Brahmas and Co- | stogk for sale 1 . a _ peas Ry rss of seeds or 
| econd, small or moderate tlocks under thes <2 ier. | chins were all the go, and at first did not attract partic “ey « for sale sho ild let the public know it by advertis- 
stances will be less liable to diseases. ailm = eircut- ular attention; but on the score of its merits it “eee Bsc A" —— the ' ARM JOURNAL. Sample vegetable, grass or 
is ica . ~_— 8,4 ents or vices; itself i s . g as Wornes seet mav be se Re ee Sa ee 7” 
and this is something worth considering Kigioene itself into prominence and is now one of the most popular hibiti - . Tl ee gee Rgacer eel geamgap Nte e 
8: | of all the beeds. It is hardy, easy to raise, grows to i ren 1e exhibit cost nothing and an advertise- 
m: ’ ’ ,grows to its ' menttwo months, five lines, goes in for $2.00 
+ cacagiea 
c —e 
—— L£ 
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Ta#- To any oneabout to vis 
the price list of the “Grand Depot” commends itself. 
Ladies living at a distance from Philadelphia can have 
sent them, free of cost, patterns of such goods as are sold 
at this establishment. This isa convenient and inex- 
pensive way to shop, and can be done with entire satis- 
isfaction. Try it. . 

f-B~ Read the advertisements—all will bear reading. 
No lotteries, patent medicines, Wall street swindlers, or 
other frauds, areadvertised. Weare proud of our adver- 
tising pages for they are clean. There is nota paper, 
religious or sectarian that we know of, that can point 
with equal pride to the character of its advertisements. 


it this city to do shopping | 





ADV ERTISE M ENTS. 


ADV! 


them most: 


-RTISERS li ke to know which paper benefits 
therefore, our read in answering any ad- 


lers, 








vertisementin this paper, will please state they saw it 
in | the FARM Jor RNAL. 

Ek rr Brahma, Brown ee 

lyon Dip F D nets Bra ma Eses | n Pre- 

i suit the 


Y¥DN H. TSHU DY, ‘Lititz, Pa. 


r OR S A # But prican Rose-€ omb Dem! 


Chicks 
reasonal)« Eggs in se 4Sé 


CHOICE 


Kent Square, Chester county, Pa 
Pg beng emer pure No better 80 


POU LTRY. 


wis for market 
s. i KORE RTS. Nurser ian, 
Malvern, Chester county, Da. 


BLACH-RREFASTED RED a. 

E SE ome! ta ae LING $3. p 1 h 
I Strains bay eve ° rv 

( | will du- 








s in season 


“Address 








JOuN L aR, Epaabestvtine. N. J. 
PU R P B Sy we D PLY wet rit ROC KS. Have re- 
the price season to $2.0 





Lock ( A few ext 





Quieres “es WHE LEGHORNS 
pathy ROM sgogt fo or Pa sr i 
EG *GS S $2. 00 PE -E R DOZE N. 


l 
JOUN'® 3 ee 


GULDEN-SPANGLED HANBURGS 


S AND CHICKS IN SEASON. PURE STOCK 
ROBERT HADDOCK, Wilmington, Del. 


EG GS FOR MATCHING, 


next SROWN LEGHOR INS, § poet mpeg FOR 
PARTRIDGE « WHINS weighir 3 per trio, price, 
DYER "VINELAND, N. J 


FOR SAL LOT OF PUR 


BNW Vans i Ratt ti Cais 


Rn ned and Mat A for Br 
reeds at $1.50 per setting nas FRY 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


best stra NO OTHER FOWLS KEPT. A few Choice 


Rees for o iring season 1878--$2.00 per 


, Pa, 


8 i. I 
86.00. 


aD 


LENDID | 


rom these superior 


Vineland, N. J. 





Pac ked nant 


JOSIAH. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, 
JOHN A. PRENTIS, 


Breeder of WHITE LRGHORNS bch ively. 


S AND CHICKS IN SEASON 
New London, 


Chester Co 


PrP. 0. Box asa: Conn. 


Plymouth Rock a Specialty. 


di R pens of EXTRA EARLY and 
MARKED PLYMOUTH KOCK, fro <t strainsin tl 





Seneca Co 


s ‘? STONE Fart 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


oe BEST Fowls for the sactorsaeiae 
1 six vards All extra f 

* country I G3 &2.00 
pure Ss RORL, 


TH ELA GES’ 











1 14 pounds: 





Breeder and Sh eel ‘Avo NDALE, Chester Co., Pa. 


RGEST YET! 





LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


I am breeding from two yards: Yard No. 1. Cock Duke of Falls, 
mated with ten CAREFULLY SELECTED HE NS and pullets scor- 
ing from 85 to 9544 points and of the best strain in the country. 
Yard No. 2. Cockrel Prince mated with ten CHOICE pullets of good 
size and markings. All'tive above are standard birds, and of real 
merit, and mated to insure the best results. Eggsc are fully packed 
aud delivered to express at $2.00 perdozen. Yard No. 1. $3.00 per 
dozen J. BORLAND Penn Valley, Pa. 


PITNER’S CHICKEN CHOLERA POWDER. 


The attention of Farmers and Poultry raisers is called to the —_ 
that the above-nam ed prepar: — will CERTAINLY CURE ANI 
PREVENT CHICKEN r HOLERA. It has been thoroughly tried “4 
many places and has come to be regarded as an essential adjunct. 
Price, 25 cents per package. Try it. Ask your storekeeper for 
it, or send 25 cents and receive a packs age by mot an a from the 
proprietors JOUN J. GALLAG Eke 

Druggists, 1503 Market St., 
B.--The trade supplied by Johnson, 
Street, Philadelp hia, Pa. 


A GOOD OFFER. 


Ww Mimtngton. Del. 
Hollow: ay & Co., 602 Arch 


Having sold all surplus stock, I now offer to furnish readers of the 
FARM JOURNAL with 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS-BROWN LEGHORNS, 


Black and Golden Pencilled Hamburgs, Houdans and Dominique 
Leghorns at $3.00 per Dozen. 

£7 Samples of Poultry Powder and Gape Cure sent FREE 
with each ~—_ rfor eggs. One doz. Eggs and one doz. Poultry Powder, 
$5; one doz. Eggs and one doz. Gape Cure, 853; one doz. Eggs, one 
doz. Poultry Powder and one doz. Gs ape Cure, $63 one copy of book on 
Poultry Cholera, 50 ets. All to be pac ked in one box. This is the 
best offer for the money ever made. 


. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


ERD ements D> see CATTLE, 
BB SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, 
IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE € SWINE. 
SUPERIOR BRONZE TURKEYS, 
EASTBURN REEDER, 


Bred ¢ and for sale by 
‘Rabbit Run F arm, ” New Hope, Buc ks county, 


Pure Chester Whites, “Headquarters St tk "| 


a few pairs not akin now re ike , fully equal to past shipments. 
mproved Yorkshire and Berkshire Pigs, all ages— 
Thoroughbred Jersey au) Ayrshire Calves, “deep 
butter and milk strains.” Pare Seoteh (Colley) Shepherd, 


Skye Terrier & Newfoundiand Pups, direct importations. 
FRANCIS MORRIS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






1878. 
FLOWER and 
and every Gar- 


IS7S. 
contains de pt of VEGETABLE, 
GRASS SEEDS , NOVELTIES, 
den Requisite. 1)! strated. Mailed free. Address 
HIENRY A. DREER, 74 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Cur- 


Strawberry, 
2.0! 0. Ot ) rants, Grap Asparagus Roots, Peach Trees, 
et , 100 po LECTE 4 VARIETIES. Great American Straw- 
La and bes Berries 2 07. each, 9 in. around. By mail 
10 for $1; 100 for $5; "1,000 for $40. Wilson Albany, Charles 
Downing, Monarch of West, Kentucky, Green Prolific, 82. per 1000; 








Ss gest 





Pee EEE ECE EEE 


LIME! LIME 
LIME!!! 
FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES 


Tested by Chemical Analysis—98 Per Cent. 
Pure Carbonate of Lime. 


‘The Best Lime Fert In the Market. 





PRICE Four Cents per bushel at Rennyson’s siding, 


| 

| Chester Valley railroad, Chester county, Pa. Address 
W. RENNYSON, 
PROPRIETOR CHEMICAL LIME WORKS, 

| NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 
rr geg¢gagas 
| 4 $ § $ $ g » g 3 y 
ne ~ 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
| on trial for three months. The 
| | HOME GUEST is declared the best 


HOME 


| family paper now published. Each 
|number contains an_ illustrated 
G a EST Fashion Department, a department 
a on Writing and Penmanship,edited 
| by Prof. Gaskell, also a column of 
Chat with Readers, Puzzle Department, Letters from 
Children, Domestic Receipts, History, Poetry, Biography, 
and a host of reading to interestand instruct. The w hole, 
including a pair of beautiful 6x8 Oleographs, on trial 3 

months for only 30 cents. Address the publishers. 

J. LATHAM & CO., 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 
‘RAYON AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 

IMPERIALS anp CARTE DE VISITE. 


BROADBENT & PHILLIPS 
1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 

| 

P nas 

| -G. BYRON MORSE'S 
| 

| 








Popular DINING Rooms, 


Capt. Jack, Cumberland Triumph, Sterling, Jocunda, $5. per 1000. 912 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
ALL eae CE o aoe J Ae next door to the office of this Journal. Our readers will find there 
en ee Leet an excellent Dinner and Lunch at extremely low prices. Try it 
when in town, 
| AVERILL BARLOW 
\ 4 4 4hi 4 4 4 
| 45 S. Second St., (Bel. Market), Philadelphia, Pa. 
BENSON BUR PEFE& CO Has a great variety of the New Styles 
wre Queen Anne and Rastlake Furniture 
| 
i 
| In ASH OR WALNUT, together with a large stock of all the latest de- 
Inible | signs of Chamber, Parlor, Library, pining: room and Cottage Furni- 
100 1000 ture, Also, Woven Wire Beds. a rig of various Grn 
First Quality Large Flowering Bub Is a Doz. 100 @5,00 , Bedding, Mattresses of every quality, Fo ding and Oriental Chairs, 
Second Ge ality a lowering Bulb 3, ak ‘50 3.00 15,00 | Piano Stools, &€., at very low prices. as ay 
A few hundrec 1 EXTRA Large Bulbs. - 1.00 =5.00 19 - 
Dwarf Pearl, ist quality Flowering Bulbs 1W 8.00 FAR) {ERS EXC TIAN GE, 


If sent by Mail, 25 cents per dozen, Extrs 
MILLER & HAYES 


5774 Germantown Ave., Philadel phia, 


 § for $1, 14 for 

postpaid. 
Blaiees Green- 
house Plants by 
mail. eeeng e 


7. T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Chester Co., 


POMONA NURSERY. 


FRUIT, SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL 
| GRAPE-VINES AND PLANTS. 
Baw STRAWBERRIES nine inches round. 

) Beauty, Capt. Jack and Crescent Seedling 
Pride of the Hudson, ‘Henrietta, 
N ACRES vielded $433 


three inches round, 
Reliance and Susqueco, TE 

FORTY YEARS AMONG SMALL F 
what and he Ww to plant. Illustrated. Send for catalogue. 


VILLIAM P ARR Y, CINN AMINSON, N. J. = je 


Pennock’ Patent Road Machine 


Is guaranteed to perform the work of twenty-five men. 
OURTH OF 
sin far better condition than by the old plan. 













Ade va i. ees , Serasy es pag Aye teen. TI reliable men wanted as Agents 
Light ir “x hw : seat oy on ofthe X. Y. State Poultry re SAMUEL PENNOCK, It#aca, New York. 
ciation belonged to me: weight 11 Anda J ridge Cochin eo = nc 
hatched from my eggs, weighed about 12]s. Eggs from both 82:00 
er 13; 3. for 26. P. WELCIT, RES R ALLEN’S PLANET UR. 
LINDEN, New Jersey 
Also Wa ¥ co r standard machines: 
specialty. Also te a EUFURT, GERMANY, and other 
Es SS E X I I¢ WG Si Ho ud) Turkeys and White mium |, is greatly improved for 18 
le horn ¢ hickens. Correspo e ted. D. FE. ALLEN, HOKE, popular in 1877, 


etc. Our catalogue IS FREE. 


TREES, 


Great American, 
BEST RASPBERR IES. 
Early Prolific, 


JETS, telling 


It will save 
THE ROAD TAX now being paid, and will keep 
A number of 


78. PRICES MUCH REDUCED 


is perfected for 1878. Wrought bolted frame, polished cast steel peed noe nt clevis, 
8. L. ALLEN & CO., No. 229 Market Street, Philadelphia, * ae 


Open Headquarters for Farmers and their 
families when visiting Philadelphia 
on business or pleasure. 


914 ARCH STREET, 
New Exhibits: 
NEW YORK PLOW %. ay ADAMANT PLOW, 
ha patent reversible point- -a new feature. 
BASKETS OF THE WIL L I <MS MANUFACTURING CO., of North- 
ampton, Mass.; for the Farmer, Trucker and Housewife. [Any of 
our readers in need of baskets. from one up to one thousand, 
should see this exhibit and learn the marvelous low prices at which 
they are sold. } 
MODEL OF THE “* 
vertising columns Farm Journal. } 
of the wagon, weighing only ten pounds. 
MODEL OF THE WALTER PORT ABLE FENCE, showing the 
manner of construction. 

Other exhibits will be put in place during March. 

BLUNT’S PROLIFIC WHITE CORN, grown by Merrill—the kind 
that Blunt says will vield on an average four ears to the stalk. 

STOWELL’S EVERGREEN SUGAR CORN—a package given to 
each visitor. 

TO MANUFACTURERS: If you wish the public to become 
acquainted with the merits of your Agricultural Machinesand Prodiuct< 
for use by Farmers, secure space in the FARMERS’ EXCHANt:t 

WILMER ATHINSON, Manever. 


HAND SEED DRILLS AND WHEEL HOES 


PHILA. 


CONRAD LOWER” FARM WAGON, [see ad- 
This is a perfect representation 





thousands in use; have taken the CENTENNIAL, FRANKLIN INSTITUTE SILVER, 


medals. Sold separate or combined : the combined tool [ Agriculturist Pre- 
> 


THE PLANET JR. HORSE 
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32 pieces full 21-in., super weight and finish Black 


J 
ud MARCH, 1878.] 


The Farm Jd ournal. 








ADVANCE SPRING SALE 


—_OPENING— 


Tuesday Morning, 


Before the regular business of the season we propose to 
make things brisk by one of our occasional sales, organ- 
ized on a stupendous scale and coupled with attractions of | 
an elaborate character. The rush for the “advance 
bargains” and first Fresh Goods will stimulate business, 
not only at the Grand Depot, but we trust, throughout the 
city. 

_ The quotations that follow will repay a careful read- 
ing. 

The new lots just received will excite wonder when 
qualities and prices are seen. 

NOTE.—AI! quantities are stated without exaggera- 
tion. 
SILKS. 


We test carefully the goods we sell and guarantee to 
take back and return the money for such as are different 
from expectations. 

The following four grades of Black Silks are fully 
recommended : 

23 pieces 19-in; good weight Gro Grains : : 

14 pieces full 20-in. heavy high lustre do. - - 

48 pieces full 21-in. genuine Ly ons do. Brilliant 
Lustre do. 








75e. 


Cashmere Silk. : : 1 25 
Finer goods are placed on our counters equally cheap, 








’ 


but the above will be found exceptional lots, 
be replaced. 
One case bold styles, black ground with white 


that cannot | 


stripes. 53e. 
82 pieces oil-boiled Silk, black and white and col- 

ored ground stripes. 56c. 
41 pieces neat Checks and wiripes, in colors of great 

variety. - 6le. 
71 pieces handsome designs in Colored Stripes and 

Checks. : : : 6e. 


47 pieces entirely New Pattern and the latest Paris 


52 pieces full 21-inches Soa Color Gro. Grain Silk. $1 0 
44 pieces full 21-inches do. es Laaiae Lyons 





Vb, 


Novelt 





Goods. - 125 
The above two lots embrace all the newest Spring 
Shades, and contain a few of thelatest Evening Tints, 


MOURNING GOODS, 


Black Cashmeres imported with great care, especially 
for retailing. Great pains have been taken to secure 
best color and undoubted qualities. A large stock of 
— grade, ranging from 50c. to$1.50. 

k Warp Henrietta Cloth, of beautiful finish, our 
own importation, from $1 to $2. 50 per yard. 

Black Merinoes, celebrated makes, at 65 cents to $1.50. 

Alpacas and Pure Mohair Lustres, good weight and 
super color, the best ever offered for 35, 30 and 37 cents. 

lack Bunting at 25 and 3le. 

French Black do. at 37%c. 


DRESS GOODS. 


—This is one of the best collections ever offered ! 
Bourettes, several styles. . 
One case Striped Suitings, in beautiful Spring shades 
10c.; a bargain. 


One case Small Checks, 12$¢. 
One case Colored Alpacas, ae 12hc. 
One case Colored Alpacas, cee l5e. 
One case Spring Cashmeres, - : 18c. 
One case Spring Cretonnes, - - - - 18c. 
One case Twilled Beige, - - - - 20¢, 
One case Twilled Beige, - - - 25c. 
One case All-wool Striped Beige, 22c. 
One case Camel’s Hair Suiting, - 25¢e. 


All-wool Striped Bunting, . 25c. 
Bunting in Gaslight Tints, 25 and 3le. 
One case Matelasse Beige, - - 28¢e. 
| One case Spring Boureties, - - - - 30e. 
One case Tufted Beige, — - : 35ce. 
One case Silk and Wool Pongee, : 37$e. 
All-wool Matelasse Beige, - - 374 , 45 ‘and 50¢. 
Cashmere Beige, All-wool, : 3le. 
6-4 Camel’s Hair Suitings, in choice spring 
shades - - - 56, 624 and 7ée. 
Shepherds’ Plaids, - : 374 and 48c. 
Choice Styles Spring Calicoe Ss, in ‘medium colors, - 5c. 


Beautiful sty les Shirting C hintz, 

Newest designs in Cambrics, 'Foulards ‘and Cre- 
tonnes, 9, 10, 11, and 124¢. 
pores and Domestic Shirting, Cheviots, from &e. 


6he. 


"ies case Seersuckers at 124c. 
One case at 16c. 
Latest effect in Toll d’ Alsace, Ginghams, &c. 


Quilts—A large invoice has just been received, per 
steamer Pennsylvania, all sizes and qualities Marseilles 
Cradle, Crib and Bed Spreads for spring and summer. 
The depression in English manufacturing towns has 
reduced the prices lower than they have ever been within 
the knowledge of intelligent merchants. 


354 QUILTS JUST OPENING. 
BRIGHT AND NEW. 
PRICES RANGE FROM 60c. TO $7 50 
HOUSEKEEPERS’ LINENS, &c. 


Trish and Flemish ) 


February i9th, 


| in all 
| Satin and Watered Gros Grain. 
| is the newest Paris spring colors. 


1878. 


TOWELS 9c. UP 
| TOWELS 10e. UP. 
$ TOWELS lle. UP. 
| TOWELS 12c. UP. 
} TOWELS 14e. UP. 


Complete Stock of 
Damask and Huck 
Towels, Barnsley, 
Irish, Scotch, French, 
German, &c., &c. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


WILL NOW DO WELL TO COME AND EXAMINE 
LINENS AND PRICES. 


Getting these goods direct from the manufactories in 
Treland and elsewhere, and avoiding all extra costs, we 
are able to make very low prices. 

Embroideries and Ribbons—Large lot Colored Em- 
broideries, one, two and three scollops, in 


Navy Blue, Black, Brown and Red. 
Narrow patterns, 6 to 8. 

Medium patterns, 9 to 14e. 

Wide patterns, 15 to 25c. 


Guipure and Duchess Embroideries in beautiful assort- 


| ment. 


The RIBBON DEPARTMENT has been greatly im- 


proved, and the stock is wonderfully choice and desir- 


vie, 
All-silk French Imported Sash Ribbons, in all the 
beautiful spring shades, at the following prices 
5 inches wide, per yard; worth 75e 
6 inches wide, per yard ; worth $1. 
7 inches wide, 60c. per yard ; worth $1 25. 
8 inches. wide, 75¢. per yard; worth 


40c. 


50e. 
ae Oh 
Oi OV. 


The colors are perfect, and they are made of the best 
| qui ality of French silk. 

We open a new and complete line of Satin Ribbons, 
widths, in two colors, the very latest. Also, 


Satin and Gros Grain 


We have opened a new line of all-silk Heavy Gros 
Grain Ribbons, manufactured expressly for us, which are 


\ of superb quality, 


| A full stock of Fancy Brocade, Persian and Frinzed- 


| edge Ribbons, An entirely new article. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


Stuff and Silk Costumes from $10 to 350. 
| $35 Suits reduced to 322, 


Yard-wide Linens } From 22 cents to $1 45 
} 40-inch, 
Pillow and Bolster. | 42-inch, From 
| 45-inch, 
Linens, + 50-inch, 4 30 cents 
! d4inch, 
Irish and Belgian } 64-inch, Upwards, 
EXTRA HE _* \ AS LOW - 
90-INCH DOLLAR 
IRISH SHEETING. i A YARD. | 
BARNSLEY SHEETINGS, 
IRISH SHEETINGS, } 7 
SCOTCH SHEETINGS, } Unusually 


low prices, 


FLEMISH SHEETINGS, 


OUR ‘OWN IMPORTATION ) 
TABLE LINEN 8-4 WIDE, > 
VERY FINE GOODS, ) 


From 62c. 
to three dollars 
a yard. 
7 re N BY THE YARD, ) From 25c 
, 8-4, 9-4, 10-4, 
LOOM. DICE AND DAMASK. } 


upward. 


HANDSOME DAMASK SETS, | 
Table Cloths and Napkins to match, { 
from 2 yards to 6 yards long, Lrish, 
Barnsley, French, German. 


CHEAPER 
{THAN EVER 
BEFORE. 





Beautiful Napkins from 50. a dozen to $24, 
Full-sized French Napkins, reduced from $6 to $4 50. 


| 
| 
| 


$50 Suits reduced to 335. 
$18 Suits reduced to $10. 
$6 Coats. reduced from 312. 
$12 50 Coats, reduced from $25. 
Splendid Bargains in this Section 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


We have from 400 to 500 pairs Lace Curtains, ot aed 
makes. Many of the lots have been largel ly reduc ed 


Regular $25 Curtains reduced to $18. 
Regular $20 Curtains reduced to $14. 
Regular $12 50 Curtains reduced to $8 50. 
Regular $10 Curtains reduced to 36 85. 


We commend these quotations to the careful consider- 

eration of the people who will find, on visiting us, that 

| we have only given half of the list of attractions of this 
Advanced Sale. 


JOHN WANADWIAKER, 


GRAND DEPOT, 


PHILADELFHIA. 


Thirteenth Street, 








ba hatin 
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MEMORANDA. 


ga¢- Subscribers within the limits of Philadelphia 
county must add twelve cents to the regular price of the 
FARM JOURNAL, for 

T#- An acceptable feature of this number of the 
FARM JOURNAL will be found in the article by Isaac 
Hobbs & Son, architects. This firm has a wide reputa- 
tion for taste and skill in their profe ssion. They are 
authors of “‘ Hobb’s Architecture,’’ a book of 122 designs 
of cottages, etc., which they sent to any Post-office on re- 
ceipt of $3.50, and include also fifteen new designs not in 
the book. The plans and specifications of a dwelling 
such as we represent on the third page, complete, are 
furnished for $50. The firm’s address is 804 N. Eighth 
street, this city. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits 
the in ad- 
in this paper, will please state that they 


postage. 





them most ; refore, our readers, in answering any 
vertisement saw 
itin the FARM JOURNAL. 
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E. W HARBINGTON 
Nu Palmyra, N. Y 


NTY SEED CORN. 
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Te CHESTER COl 

e; Pure Seed, price $1.00 per bus. of 56 lbs 
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To Farmers and Gardeners. 


Send fi f NEW and CHOICE VARIETIES of SEED 
PUTAT SENT FREI Address 


B x 7b E. B. JENNINGS, SovurHporrt, 
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TO SHIPPERS AND PRODUCE DEALERS. 
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Butter, Cheese, E 56 ys, Poultry, Beans, Peas,&c.. 

farm ] to the reliable firm of 


J AMES w. HARRIS & CO., 
on House, No. 26 New Washington St., 


ce currents furnished and prompt honest retu 
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—THE NEW— 


The Farm J ournal. 


UBLIC SALE OF 
FINE STOCK and 
FARMING UTENSILS, 
AT CHESTNUT GROVE FARM. NEAR EASTON, 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6, 1878. 


The undersigned having rented the farm, will sell at unreserved 
sale, on the premises, commencing at 11 0’ loc k, all ef their farming 
utensils. At2P. M., the sale of HORSES, CATTLE and POULTRY, 
the stock consisting of two elegant young stallions HIGHL AND 
GOLDDUST and EDDYSTONE, four fine Brood Mares, three Colts 
Two thoroughbred SHORTHORN Bull Calves, and a large number 
of PARTRIDGE COCHIN and WHITE LEGHORN fowls and chicks 
A credit of six months will be given with approved security Full 
pedigrees upon application 
McKEEN & HULICK, Easton, Pa 


Improved Prolific White 


SEED CORN. 


Selected, raised and saved by Mr. Wm. 0. B. Merrill, the successful 
Montgomery Co. farmer. He raised as many as 10 ears to one stalk ; 
avernge 3'4 ears; 100 bus. to the acre on poor land. The MOST PRO- 
LIFIC VARIETY IN EXISTENCE, which originated in Tennessee. 

Per bus, $%8.; by mail, ws per qt.; 75 cts. per pint. 
Circulars tree. iPsny A. DREER, 

Seed Grower and Dealer 714 Chestnut Street, Pl \iladel phia, P ‘a 
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FELTONS WONDERFUL NEW BERRIES! 


A BLESSING POR EVERY RURAL HOME Please send for 
1 GIBSON & BENNETT, 
and Fruit Growers, Woodbury, N. J. 


* ORANGE COUNTY SEEDS. 


All who wish Pure and Reliable Seed at low prices, should 
for our Filustrated Catalogue for i578, mailed free to all 
nts, contains prices and tull descriptions of all , Novel 
cest varietics of Vegetable and Field 
Seed P anaes Small Fruits. Wholesale Catalogues for 
Dealers, fr HAWKINS & CORNISH, Goshen, N. Y. 


NEW AND RARE ROSES 


We offer 50,000 well rocted, young Hy. 
Perp. and Tea roses grown from our collec- 
tion of over 500 varieties. $1.00 per doz. by 
mail; 27.00 per 100 per express Also 
30, 000 one year well established plants 
for immediate Llooming. 

Hy. Perp. and Noisettes 0 per Doz, $20. 
per 100. Teas and China, ) per Doz, #16. 
per Catalogues sent for 3-cent stamp. 

MILLER & HAYES 
Mt. Airy, Phila., Pa 


EN NOCK’ S 


DP. ’ iy I NT PLOW SULKY. 


, With less draft for the team, 
zt] lowman on acomfortable seat. Its form is very sub- 
tial, and he fin ilit for governing the width and depth of the 
row is unequalled. Address 
The Pennock Manufacturing Co.. 
KENNETT SQUARE, Chester Co., Pa. 


IMPROVED 


HYDRAULIC RAMS 


Send for Cir-ular and Price List Address 
A. GAWTHROP & SON, Wilmington, Del. 
\warded Meda al and Diploma at the Cen Ex. Phila 


FOUND AT LAS nr? 


Good PORTABLE Fence. 


I will sell Township and Farm rights for my new Portable Fence, 
1. This fence is cheap. effective, easily built, and durable. 

Journal and model at the Farmers’ Fx- 

Farm rig thts from $1. to $2 
HN W ‘- rE Rt 

Mc nt. Co., Pa 


ter work can be done 
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phia, 
Fertilizer to their improved list for 1878. 
market for the price. 


HIGH GRADE 


T. W. TREGO, Treas. 


Office, 116 N 
Factory, Mifflin Street, 


on receiving none but a pure — a 


(MARCH, 





*F ARMERS’ 


BONE AND FERTILIZING 


COMPANY. 

1 AVING received the Highest Medal and Certificate or 
Merit at the great Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
call the attention of all interested in a good, honest 
Superior to any in the 
Analysis Guaranteed. 
NITRO-PHOSPHATE, 
HIGH GRADE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
IMPROVED ACIDULATED PHOSPHATE, 

TREE, VINE AND PLANT FERTILIZER. 
Send for a circular. PURE GROUND BONE. 
J. W. STRAWN, 8ec’y. 
W. A. FISHER, President. 


- Delaware Ave., | PHIL. ADELP SrA. 
Penna. 


.1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 


The subscribers having effec ted an a an arrangement with the Pernvian 


Government Agents by which they have constantly on hand 


Pure No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 


which they will deliver from their own stores in Philadelphia and Bal- 
_ ore, 


or the Government stores in New York or Baltimore. W 
ELL NO GUANO BUT WHAT WE RECEIVE DIRECT FROM 

Gov ERNMENT STORES. Therefore, parties buying of us can rely 
Send tor desc rip a pamphlet 

{IRISTIAN & € 

No. 141 North w ater St., Phila., 1 Pa. 


CHEAP MANURES. 


Formulas furnished free, and Fertilizing Chemicals of 


our own manufacture or importation supplied for any formula at 
lowest prices. 
Write for circular and prices for 


WE GUARANTEE EVERY ARTICLE WE SELL. 


GROUND 8. C. PHOSPHATE ROCK—Plain or Dissolved. 
GROUND BONES—Raw or Dissolved. 
BONE CHARCOAL. 

OIL OF VITROL. 

GROUND LAND PLASTER, 
MURIATE OF POTASH, 
SULPHATE OF SODA, 

NITRATE OF SODA, 

SULPHATE OF AMMONTA, 
SULPHATE MAGNESIA. 
SULPHATE OF POTASH (Kainit). 


HARRISON, BROTHERS & C0., 


Gray’s Ferry Chemical Works, 
93.] PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


Imported direct from Peru by the undersigned Agente of the Peru- 


Address 


Established 17 





vian Government and sold under the following bran 


No. 1 Peruvian Guano—Standard, 10 per ct. Ammo. 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano—Lobos, 6 Ammo. 

The above are Raw Peruvian Guanos and are sold as imported. The 
following brands are sold according to analysis, with full guarantee 


oft same 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO—RECTIFIED. 
No.1 PERUVIAN GUANO— lg ARANTEED. 
No. 2 PERUVIAN GUANO. 


Pamphlets on Peruvian Guano, its qustiaion, brands under which it 
is sold, and brief directions for using it, will be furnished gratis on 
ap plying to OBAON. HURTADO «& CO., 

No. 63 Pine Street. New York. 


40 YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC. 


WILL LAST 


=> A Lifetime. 





ECHOFF TOMATO, 


originated in Chester Co. is very solid, smooth an: 





THE “CONRAD LOWER” FARM WAGON. 


Light of draft, strongly built, of the best material, and first-class in 
all respects. While the quality of my work is fully maintained, far- 
mers will note a decided reduction in the prices of these ce lebrated 
Wi agons. E ach wagon will oe furnished with side and rear locks, shift- 

r tongue, “ thimble-skein ”’ or wood axle and 3 or 4-inch tread. 

These w: agons are admirably adapted to all farm work and road 
hauling, and give absolute satisfaction to every farmer who 
ever owned one. An inferior wagon is dear at any price; get the 


Best. Cu.ll on or address 
EDWARD NEAL, 
(Successor to ConraD LOWER,) 
wit anger Mont. Co., Pa. 
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Is pronounced by good 
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_or for $1.00, Ad 
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BUTTER-WORKER. | 


The most effective, simple and con- 
nient vet invented. Works 30 | 
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STEEL WIRE FENCE 


made of 
Four-Barbecd, Double=-Twisted, or Single Steel 


13 miles North ia. 
of Philadelphia. 


Wire. Twice as Strong as Iron. 


Cheapest, Most Darable, Thoroughly Efficient. 


For seitinainns and prices ables 


SEAMLESS STEEL WARE & FROG CO., 


HARRISBURG, PA 
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HORSE HAY FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 
Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
Pennock Manufacturing Company, 

KENNETT SQUARE, CHESTER CO., 


Eighteenth St., ‘ 


—_ WEST CHESTER 


STATE NORMALSCHOOL. 


MONDAY, MARCH 25, 1878 
MARIS, Principal, 
Wesr CHESTER, Pa 
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’ NOQuryy logues of cheap farms fre 
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